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Editorial. 


HE most serious question now before the educated 
and civilized world relates to the evident and 
pressing need for the raising up of master minds 
capable of controlling and directing the mighty 
energies which have been set free in the natural 

world, and who, at the same time, have a sense of justice 
to match their power and the gift of sympathy to temper 
justice with mercy. One great emergency gave us 
George Washington; another one brought Abraham 
Lincoln to the front; but now we need not one, but 
thousands of intellects and consciences to match the 
amazing outflow of power which, controlled, will work 
miracles for human well-being, but, let loose without 
masterful supervision, will devastate human society. 
Already men who are by no means full-rounded and 
complete in their mental and moral development are 
drawing salaries ranging from a hundred thousand to a 
million dollars, and others who are not giants in intellect 
and morals are scraping together fortunes from a quarter 
of a billion dollars upward. Again the cry is, ‘““God give 
us men.” 
od 


THOSE who were fortunate enough to live in the great 
days of the last century, when the deep was broken up, 
and the institutions of despotic government went out 
like the ice in a spring freshet, are still thrilled with the 
memory of the great deeds that were done in the name of 
human liberty. But the tides of progress have swept 
on and are now broken up into many currents which carry 
on the impulse to emancipate to new issues. It is often 
forgotten to-day that the impulse of 48 was almost 
wholly expended in a revolt against the absolute mon- 
archies of Europe. Of these forms of tyranny King 
Bomba of Naples was the hideous representative. His 
rule in Italy corresponded to that of King Leopold in the 
Congo Free State. Out of these revolutions came other 
forms of revolt against evils which plagued society, but 
none of these new forms adequately represent or wholly 
fulfil the original impulse to establish republican forms of 
government. 

Pd 


THE very idea of human progress involves an increase 
of temptation. When one passes from a lower to a 
higher stage of intellectual, moral, or industrial activity, 
he naturally and inevitably comes into a new combina- 
tion of circumstances in which every new opportunity 
is matched by a new temptation. Every new duty 
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seen and set aside involves an act of wrong doing. Every 
new opportunity to make gain for the common good, if 
used with a selfish purpose, becomes a crime against 
society. Every increase of acquaintance with men and 
women increases both the number from which desirable 
companions may be chosen and also increases the pos- 
sibility of multiplying the evil communications which 
corrupt good manners. When we are estimating human 
progress and listening to the doleful accounts of degra- 
dation and reversion to the characteristics of an earlier 
type, we must bear in mind this fact of the amazing 
increase of opportunity both for good and evil. Our 
formula runs in this way: the world is to-day ten times 
as bad as it was a hundred years ago, but it is a hundred 


times better. 
Ba 


Jay Goutp and Jim Fisk are now regarded as types of 
the men who a generation ago preyed upon the public 
by wrecking railroads and making corners in securities 
of various kinds, reaching the culmination of their ras- 
cality by their attempt to control the gold issued by the 
United States government. ‘The two men were types of 
two classes of undesirable citizens,—the one was popular, 
the other was not. In all his private relations Gould 
was austere in his morals and domestic in his habits. 
Because he was reserved and unsocial in his business 
relations, he was unpopular. Fisk was openly dissolute, 
a spendthrift and a robber, and yet, because of his jollity 
and generosity, he was liked by many men who con- 
demned his practices. Both types have now disappeared, 
but the impulse to like or dislike men on account of their 
personal qualities remains. It is difficult still to judge 
a man on his merits if he is jovial and generous. A 
“good fellow’’ is often the worst enemy of his family and 
friends, a man who works evil all the more easily because 
his manners are pleasant. 


AccorpiIne to history and Oriental tradition, King 
Solomon was the wisest man of his time. To him are 
attributed books of wisdom and proverbs which are not 
yet stale. In reading them we find touches of human 
nature which show that all races are akin to each other, 
for one of the most evident facts in the experience of the 
kingly philosopher was the existence of the fool. Again 
and again he returns to the vagaries of the fool and the 
mischief he makes. Many years later a greater than 
he, the Apostle to the Gentiles, was vexed beyond en- 
durance by the sayings and doings of the fools who came 
between him and his beloved disciples and beguiled them 
with their sophistries and made the truth he preached 
of no effect. In passages of biting sarcasm he sets forth 
the fools they trust and imitates the antics with which 
they attract attention and the boasting by which they 
inspire confidence. In our time President David Starr 
Jordan has, with skill and persistence, acted the part of 
the fool-killer, and yet, alas, they multiply like toadstools. 


& 


Ir is an old saying in England that “there is a reason 
for everything.’’ Some of the most fertile researches in 
our time have revealed the reasons for customs, tradi- 
tions, and prejudices that seem to be not only useless, 
but injurious. The truth now plainly seen is that race 
and caste prejudices once had a meaning and a use. 
When Israel held up the standard of monotheism and 
rescued the family from the degradations of heathenism, 
it was a protective device of the first importance to for- 
bid intermarriage and social equality between Hebrew 
and Canaanite. Between the worshippers of Jehovah 
and the worshippers of Baal there was and could be no 
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common ground. The race prejudice was justified until 
it projected itself into a state of things where the reason 
for it was lost. ‘There are many parts of the world to-day 
where the only possibility of maintaining a pure standard 
of religion and social life must be secured by running a 
straight line of division between civilization and sav- 
agery; but the Hebrew can no longer offer that fact as a 
reason for his doctrine of marriage. 


Pessimism, Meliorism, and Optimism. 


The thorough-going pessimist is the one who sees the 
worst, expects the worst, and on his fellow-creatures 
passes the most contemptuous judgments. If he is a 
good man there is a shade of melancholy in all his thoughts 
which leads him to dwell upon the dark side of nature 
and human life. In his fellow-men he sees faults before 
he discovers virtues. In the outcome of observable 
tendencies in society about him, of two possible issues, 
he always selects the result which is most disastrous. 
His motto is, Always expect the.worst, then if anything 
good happens it will be a pleasant surprise. To him 
what he calls the chatter of the light-minded optimist 
is particularly offensive. The crackling of thorns under 
a pot is a favorite symbol of the cheerful laughter of 
light-minded people. ‘The meditations of the Preacher 
in Ecclesiastes are the finest literary expression of this 
philosophy. He says, Round and round goes the wind 
and nothing comes of it; that which hath been is that 
which shall be, and there is no new thing under the sun; 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit. From the border- 
land which is near to the valley of the shadow of death 
pessimism ranges outward toward the cheerful aspects 
of human life. 

In the majority of those who are moved by right feel- 
ing this pessimism assumes the form of meliorism. The 
one who commits himself to this theory of life says things 
are very bad, but nothing is hopelessly bad. We are 
here not to take things as they are, to plunge into gloom 
and surrender to the evil forces that surround us, we are 
here to make things better. If there are sufferings, 
we must ameliorate them; if there are evils, we must 
right them; if there is power on the side of the oppressor, 
we must vanquish him. We have a duty to our fellows 
to perform; we have a battle to fight. We have to con- 
tend with the elements of nature and the perversities 
of human life. But the battle is worth the fighting; 
the sport is worth the candle, and the prizes to be won are 
many and valuable. The great majority of the pessi- 
mists who are good at heart come out into the arena 
as meliorists and furnish some of the most patient 
and successful workers in all departments of life. 

But to the thorough-going optimist is reserved the 
keenest delight and the uttermost joy of living. He 
takes as his key-note such writers as that one in the 
Book of Proverbs who describes wisdom as being the 
friend and counsellor of the Infinite One, as having 
been like one brought up with him, and who with him 
rejoiced in the habitable parts of the earth. Or he 
responds to that other one in the Book of Job who speaks 
of the time when the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy. He has been born 
to, or has won, such a cheerful confidence in the supreme 
power, out of which has come all human wisdom, ambi- 
tion, hope, and joy, that when he looks over the land- 
scape of human life he sees always beyond the gulfs of 
sorrow, and the clouds of sin, the clear shining of the 
heavens. He refreshes himself by frequent returns 
to that which in nature, in art, in music, in literature, 
and in the human mind, is bright, cheerful, inspiring, 
helpful, and hopeful. He is not unkind or unsympathetic, 
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and does not hold himself aloof from the sin and sorrow 
of the world, but wherever he goes he carries a cheerful 
countenance, and goes the more willingly because he 
believes that no loss is final or fatal. He believes that, 
given time and God and cheerful human co-operation, 
the rough places will be made plain, and the wilderness 
will blossom like the rose. He is not cheerful because 
he is blind; he is not hopeful because he is ignorant; 
he is not happy because he shuts out and forgets the 
miseries of his fellow-men; but he sees all these things 
as Millet, when he painted the Angelus, saw those 
peasants folding their hardened hands and bending 
their toil-worn forms before a background filled with 
the glory of the setting sun. In the etchings the light 
does not appear, but in the painting it floods the scene, 
and makes the hardship of the peasants seem transient 
and insignificant compared with the illimitable heavens 
behind and above them. 

These three forms of thought and action are seldom 
seen fully developed in any one person. ‘The pessi- 
mist of the most extreme type would be a demon. ‘The 
optimist of the highest type would be an angel. The 
majority of the human race are meliorists, trying to 
get on to better things, but being on the whole not un- 
happy while they are about their proper work. If the 
chances of health, happiness, and success were not in 
favor of the human race it could not succeed upon the 
earth. The chances against it are so many and so great 
that it would never have got a foothold and could not 
have survived until now if the countervailing chances 
had not matched the evil ones and left a surplus of good 
in favor of mankind. It is an easy inference then that 
the majority of human beings are healthy, happy, and 
successful more times and in greater measure than they 
are sick, miserable, and degraded. hat conclusion is 
the first step towards optimism and heights immeasur- 
able. 


Hot Weather Reflections. 


- There is always something terrifying in the approach 
of the extremes of temperature. A few degrees more of 
heat or cold than the limit our climate usually reaches, 
and we should lose the power of resistance and cease to 
breathe. Our feebleness as a race is poignantly illus- 
trated by the small margin of safety that enables us to 
live. Never does nature seem more cruel and relentless 
than in the long, protracted seasons of heat that some- 
times dominate our northern summer. 

Millions upon millions of our fellow-beings can find 
no relief from change of scene or the routine of toil, 
when the fiery days come in a long, unbroken procession 
and the nights are more unbearable than the days. They 
must swelter or die in their accustomed places. 

We are always surprised at the caprices and unpleas- 
ant surprises of our climate, which, by some pleasing 
fiction, we are accustomed to call temperate. It is, in 
fact, for a considerable portion of the year sub-tropical. 
For this reason, and because of the kind of illusion we 
are under as to the nature of our summer temperature, 
we do not take the needful precautions to make the 
heated season more endurable. 

The sufferings from heat and its dangers are manifest 
when scores of people die weekly from its effects, and the 
means used to alleviate it are altogether inadequate. 
Our city houses are, many of them, beautifully constructed 
furnaces, and our country houses are often very poorly 
contrived as to ventilation and airiness. We have taken 
but few lessons from southern countries, where the art 
of keeping cool is much better understood than it is 
with us. We speak of our cities with pride as handsomely 
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and solidly built. How glad would we be for some air- 
holes in this solid mass of brick, iron, and stone,—some 
shady garden or cool alley or lane where we could turn 
aside from the scorching pavenient! 

The old Romans understood the art of summer com- 
fort far better than we do. Their vast and beautiful 
market-places, their porticos, colonnades, basilicas, and 
temple spaces, open to the whole populace, and especially 
their magnificent baths, show how nobly the people were 
provided with refuges from the heat. Much of our 
summer life is spent in simply enduring what we have 
not the knowledge or the wit to modify. Our times of 
great heat need something more than the perfunctory 
efforts that are made to send tenement dwellers on a 
day’s or a week’s outing to country or seashore. Our 
great cities are a desert of Sahara in the midsummer, 
when work is scarce, when thousands of employers are 
absent, when sympathy and help are hard to find, and 
the burden of rent and food presses with unusual weight. 
We need alleviations from the sufferings of our climate 
that have not yet been found by well-meaning phil- 
anthropists and friends of humanity. It is impossible, 
perhaps, to rebuild our cities on sanitary and healthful 
lines, or to consider poor mothers, weakly babies, and 
tired toilers in the architecture of the great town; but 
more could be done, even in the heart of the congested 
districts, to make life endurable to those who are com- 
pelled to spend their lives there. The sewers might be 
flushed as they are in Paris, to eliminate disgusting odors. 
Roof gardens should multiply, and sleeping balconies, 
to garner every breath of fresh air that creeps between 
the walled-in spaces of the town. 

Commerce greedily seizes upon nearly every outlet 
to river and bay that should belong in perpetuity to 
the people. Before the people knew what was being 
done to their injury, many of their rights in the great 
domain of nature were filched from them. A little has 
been done to give back what was theirs at first in rec- 
reation piers and play-grounds. Our parks are good, 
as far as they go; but they do not go far enough. Thou- 
sands are too poor, exhausted, and listless to get away to 
any distance from home: ‘They need relief close at hand, 
and this is seldom, if ever, supplied by our great cities. 
So the much-enduring people wilt in the heat of summer 
that brings no joy, only the need of dumb and suffering 
patience. 

Those charitable people who are rich enough to get 
away for a time to the cool seaside or mountain resorts 
are more or less remorseful when they think of the masses 
sweltering in their wretched dwellings. The feeling 
prevails that something radical and comprehensive 
should be done for them, but as yet there is no solution 
for the great problem. We dream of towns and cities 
where the conditions may be met, where every inhabi- 
tant shall have free access to the great renewing sources 
of nature; where the little ones, who now grow up in the 
gutter and filthy street, shall learn of sweet meadows, 
daisy-fields, and the delicious shade of trees; where clear 
brooks will be their play-fellows and the fair sky a 
blessed canopy over their young heads. But when will 
the vision come true? 

What wonder is it that overtaxed nerves, aggravated 
by toilsome days and sleepless nights, find solace in 
strong drink; that people are more irritable, quarrelsome, 
and aggressive in days when the mercury climbs among 
the nineties and tormented nights make life spectral 
with agony and despair? The summer is then a syn- 
onym of suffering. Oh to flee anywhere away from the 
torment of heat! ‘The exquisite beauty of the season 
of which the poets sing seems a mockery. What wonder 
that wild passions then run riot, that insanity and suicide 
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prevail, that murder and all crimes of violence increase 
in frequency and become almost epidemic! ‘Then, too, 
is offered up the holocaust of little innocent lives, and 
the poor God’s-acre is populated with thousands of little 
graves. 

Ought we not to think on these things in our pleasant 
country homes, at peace with ourselves and the world? 
If our imagination were stirred to deeper depths, should 
we not find some way of relief, on a larger scale and in a 
more effective way, for these to whom the summer is 
a dread and a menace? 


American Cnitarian Hssociation, 


Theodore Parker Centenary. 


The 24th of August marks the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Theodore Parker. This event 
has been celebrated at many public gatherings, by books 
and sermons and by uprisings of popular sentiment. 
This most distinctive memorial of Theodore Parker’s 
life and work, which this anniversary has occasioned, 
is the publication by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion of a new and complete edition of Theodore Parker’s 
Works. 

This undertaking was made possible by a gift of the 
late John C. Haynes, who desired that this edition should 
be published as an expression of the admiration and 
gratitude he felt for the inspirer of his early manhood. 
The work has been under the charge of an Editorial 
Committee, consisting of Frank B. Sanborn, William C. 
Gannett, Thomas W. Higginson, Samuel B. Stewart, 
John Haynes Holmes, Paul R. Frothingham. Edwin D. 
Mead, and Rufus Leighton, with Samuel A. Eliot as 
chairman and Charles W. Wendte as secretary. Of these 
gentlemen Messrs. Higginson, Sanborn, Leighton, Wendte, 
Stewart, and Eliot have personally edited one or more 
of the fourteen volumes. Other volumes have been 
edited by Dr. J. K. Hosmer and Rev. George W. Cooke. 
The Editorial Committee has given great care to the 
planning of the Centenary Edition and to the division 
of the abundant material among the fourteen volumes. 
Eleven volumes have been issued and the last three 
volumes are in the hands of the printer but should be 
published within a short time. 

The first volume of the edition contains the “ Dis- 
course of Matters pertaining to Religion’ and is 
most famous of Parker’s books. It passed through four 
editions in Parker’s lifetime and has approved itself 
as a permanent contribution to theological literature. 
It has been edited for this edition, with a preface, by 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. In the second 
volume, ‘‘Theism and Atheism,’ are set forth the ser- 
mons, in which Parker dealt with the great problems of 
theology and ethics. Dr. Wendte’s preface is a most 
illuminating description of Parker’s characteristics and 
influence. The ‘/Sermons of Religion,” which con- 
stitute the third volume, bring together Parker’s sermons 
about the religious life. They are sermons for all time 
and not dependent upon the locality or the period of 
their utterance. Volume four, edited by Mr. Cooke, 
takes the title “The Transient and Permanent in Chris- 
tianity,’’ which was the subject of the South Boston 
sermon which first brought Parker into prominence as 
the expounder of a new theology. This volume also 
contains the earliest of Parker’s sermons, which have 
never been reprinted from the pages of the magazine 
in which they first appeared. Volume five, “The Les- 
sons from the World of Matter and of Man,” is a reprint 
of Mr. Leighton’s famous collection of the notable utter- 
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ances at the Music Hall services. Mr. Leighton per- 
sonally reported Parker’s sermons and in this book 
brought together excerpts and passages which preserve 
many expressions of piety and morality which have won 
immortal fame. ‘‘The World of Matter and the Spirit 
of Man” contains six sermons that have never before 
appeared in print and others that have appeared only 
in scattered reports or pamphlets. The six new ser- 
mons were among the last which Parker wrote. He 
regarded them as the most important he had ever given 
to his congregation and the most satisfactory statement 
of his later opinions. Volume seven contains the famous 
lectures on the “Historic Americans,” together with the 
sermons on John Quincy Adams and Daniel Webster. 
The object of these lectures was not only to portray 
the characters of the great men delineated, but also 
to instruct the people in the principles upon which the 
American republic is founded. The eighth volume, 
under the title “The American Scholar,’’ collects Parker’s 
critical and scholarly essays. A number of these are 
gathered and reprinted from thesreviews in which they 
first appeared. They illustrate Parker’s keen critical 
insight, his enormous reading, and his profound scholar- 
ship. Under the title ‘““The Sins and Safeguards of 
Society,” Mr. Stewart has collected the sermons which 
are concerned with certain phases of public morals and 
public education, and in the succeeding volume on “Social 
Classes in a Republic” are gathered the sermons and 
essays dealing with the application of Parker’s religious 
principles to the practical problems of social organiza- 
tion. The next two volumes, one edited by Mr. Hosmer 
and the other by Mr. Sanborn, collect under the titles 
“The Slave Power” and ‘‘The Rights of Man in America,” 
the most important of Parker’s anti-slavery papers and 
addresses. ‘The thirteenth volume is of a more personal 
character and contains Parker’s incomplete autobi- 
ography, his last letter to his Boston congregation, his 
prayers and poems; and, finally, in the concluding vol- 
ume Mr. Wendte has gathered up a number of Parker’s 
writings which for various reasons found no appropri- 
ate place in the previous volumes, and he has added a 
complete bibliography and an index for the entire set. 

It is to be hoped that this complete and attractive 
edition of Theodore Parker’s writings will create renewed 
interest in the utterance of this great preacher of per- 
sonal religion and social reform, causing his word to go 
forth with undiminished, inspiring and formative power 
to this and succeeding generations. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


‘THE Payne-Aldrich tariff law is pointed out as the most 
important factor in the conditions which have brought 
about the present high range of prices for the necessities 
of life, in the minority report of the committee of Con- 
gress which was appointed during the last session to look 
into the vital subject of the cost of living. The minority 
members, who are all Democrats, dissent in vigorous 
terms from the findings of the majority, which were made 
public a month ago, and summarize their views of the 
relation between the tariff and the prices of commodities 
in the following words: ‘‘We believe that the amount of 
the tariff is added to the price and taxed to the consumer; 
that but for the tariff the commodities we buy upon which 
that tax is laid would be cheaper, approximately, to the 
extent of the tariff; and that, when we do not buy the im- 
ported article, the protected manufacturer puts approx- 
imately the amount of it on the goods produced by him.” 
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It is believed that the report will figure extensively as a 
campaign document during the coming political canvass. 


a 


WILLIAM JAy Gaynor, mayor of New York, became a 
figure of international importance last week through the 
unsuccessful attempt of a discharged city employee to 
assassinate him in revenge for fancied wrong at the hands 
of the chief magistrate of the metropolis. Though Mr. 
Gaynor’s wounds were by no means trifling, the indica- 
tions, as the present week is drawing to a close, are that 
he will be able to leave the hospital before the middle 
of next month. ‘The mayor’s quiet courage during 
and after those stirring moments on the deck of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, on which he was to have 
sailed in search of respite from his arduous duties, at- 
tracted wide-spread attention to him as a man of stern 
yet gentle stuff; and the volume of messages in his be- 
half which poured in upon his friends from legislatures, 
public men, and civic bodies all over the country and 
even from abroad, constituted a notable expression of 
public regard for a public official of marked character and 
capacity. 

& 


THE bitter controversy between Church and State in 
Spain reached a dramatic climax last week when Premier 
Canalejas, in a public statement, declared that the Vat- 
ican had lost forever its ascendency in the spiritual and 
intellectual life of the country, and that hereafter it must 
be content to abide by the regulations of the State or 
find itself outlawed. ‘The religious orders, he announced, 
would have to pay taxes, and their numbers would be 
restricted by legislative enactment unless the Holy See 
consented to the restriction by .agreement. The edu- 
cational system of the country, the premier reiterated, 
would be freed from the trammels of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion. To this end he will introduce a bill creating a 
neutral public school system, to be devoid alike of re- 
ligious teachings and instruction hostile to the Church. 
Incidentally, Sefior Canalejas flatly charged the papal 
secretary of state and the Spanish hierarchy with having 
directly promoted a movement of revolt against the 
government in the Basque provinces. 


& 


WHILE Spain is at open odds with Rome, another 
Catholic country at the Spanish borders is fast approach- 
ing a rupture with the Church. In Portugal the dispute 
between Church and State has arisen out of the summary 
suppression of a Portuguese Franciscan newspaper by 
the Archbishop of Braga without consultation with the 
civil authority. The government censured the arch- 
bishop for his proceeding, and Cardinal Merry del Val, 
the indefatigable papal secretary of state, became a 
factor in the disagreement when he offered obstacles to 
the appointment of a successor to the late Portuguese 
ambassador to the Vatican. ‘The Portuguese govern- 
ment indicated its resentment of the cardinal’s tactics 
by announcing its decision to leave the post unfilled. 
In the mean while clerical influences are shaping a par- 
liamentary campaign against the government, which 
may find itself compelled to abandon the semblance of 
friendly relations with Rome and begin open hostilities 
on lines very similar to those along which Spain is con- 
ducting her warfare with the ecclesiastical system. 


ed 


A NATIONAL calamity came upon Belgium last Sunday, 
when fire destroyed many of the most important build- 
ings of the International Exposition at Brussels. It 
was feared at first that the conflagration had put an end 
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to the Exposition, and that a vast assortment of works of 
art from various countries, of value practically beyond 
mere figures on ledgers, had been lost in the flames. 
Fortunately, however, most of the paintings, statuary, 
tapestries, and other rare exhibits, loaned by govern- 
ments or by individuals, had been saved. Hardly had 
the smoking ruins begun to cool when it was announced 
that the Belgian parliament would vote immediately new 
appropriations to restore the razed structures, and the 
continuation of the great enterprise by a small but re- 
markably efficient people was assured. The entire 
Belgian nation has bent its shoulders to the task with 
enthusiasm, but the damage wrought was so wide-spread 
that it will take several months before the Exposition can 
be made ready for reopening. 


a 


THE echo of an Old World struggle of exceptional bit- 
terness was heard in New York last Sunday, when sev- 
eral hundred Greeks met and formulated an international 
protest against the application of the plan elaborated by 
the Ottoman government for the transfer to the Bul- 
garians of more than 500 churches and schools in Mac- 
edonia which hitherto have been under the control of 
the Greek patriarch of Constantinople. It is maintained 
by the Greek Protestants in New York that these churches 
and schools have been Greek for centuries, and that their 
alienation for the benefit of the Bulgarian schismatics 
would be an act of spoliation. On the other hand it is 
argued by the Bulgarian claimants, who evidently have 
been able to prove their case before the Ottoman gov- 
ernment, that the contested establishments have been 
built up and supported by the contributions of Bulga- 
rians, and therefore should be assigned to that nationality. 
Certain it appears to be that the congregations of the 
churches in question have no love for the Greek priest- 
hood. 


Brevities, 


They who are best qualified to have and enjoy the 
things that money can buy are those who are best equipped 
with the things that money cannot buy. 


Our desire to see the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
is almost quenched by viewing the pictures which pur- 
port to represent the various characters 


Some social prejudices are protective and may be 
justified by their results. When they cease to be pro- 
tective, they become irrational superstitions. 


In social life it is desirable that one should have the 
skill to discriminate between social mushrooms and social 
toadstools, else disaster may follow any experiment with 
them. 


It is a shameful comment on our business methods 
that American capitalists should be in any way recipients 
of concessions from the Belgian goverment to engage 
in the rubber trade in the Congo State. 


The natives of India are reminded, as a sign of their 
degradation, that India has no representative at any of 
the foreign courts. ‘That is true; but it is true, also, of 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand. 


A man looks at his watch, and then, being asked what 
time it is, immediately looks again. He had observed 
at first so much as suited his purpose. We look at ex- 
ternal things, and the world in general, as the man looks 
at his watch. 
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We once began the study of mushrooms with the aid 
of a manual prepared by the artist Gibson. When we 
found one species described as harmless by the govern- 
ment and by Gibson as deadly, we lacked the courage to 
put them to the supreme test by eating them. 


Letters to the Editor, 


The Pigrims at Provincetown. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Animum non celum mutant qui trans mare currunt. 
The Pilgrims at Provincetown seem to offer a signal 
example of the freedom of mind that comes with change 
of circumstance. Except for the sky over their heads, 
they found themselves in an entirely new world,—a 
world with no other civilized inhabitants. During nine 
weeks in the solitude of the ocean, the traditions of 
Europe seem to have dropped from them as something 
arbitrary, irrelevant, and remote, and they took up the 
elementary problems of social order quite as if they had 
never been handled before, and solved them anew, just 
as reason and their own good sense suggested. 

So also with things celestial. Their heaven was still 
the same, but their religious ideas were simplified, ele- 
vated, and refined, in a region as yet unclouded by Old 
World superstitions. w. 

MILTon. 


Orthodox Negations and the Unitarian Faith. 


BY REV. W. A. VROOMAN. 


‘The other day I read an article in which Unitarianism 
was criticised very candidly. Said the writer: “It is 
arid as Sahara; cold as the arctic snows. It is a relig- 
ion of negations. To avoid fever it has sat in an ice- 
house,’’ and much to the same effect. Slightly alarmed, 
I took my temperature and found it normal. Yet the 
theological doctors say the prognosis is bad and cheer- 
fully wait for the funeral of Unitarianism. “They com- 
plain that the body is strong in the brain but weak in 
the heart, that it is too much troubled with philosophy 
and philanthropy and has too little religion, hence the 
favor of the Lord does not rest upon it. I trust the 
case is not so bad as reported. But I should like to 
suggest an examination of the excavation in which the 
orthodox heating plant is located. We shall probably 
find it to be a space dug by negation into the solid struct- 
ure of the mind to accommodate an alien system of 
beliefs. This complex system of dogmatic Christianity 
is presented as a divine revelation, for which space 
must be cleared by denying the supremacy of reason in 
questions of religious belief. When scepticism destroys 
confidence in the intellect as an instrument for the per- 
ception of truth in religion, a place in the mind is sur- 
rendered to unintelligible dogmas and solemnly con- 
secrated to religious faith. ‘They have no organic unity 
with the other departments of the mind, and like foreign 
bodies cause inflammation and hallucination, which 
are valued as heat and light. It is when men are con- 
vinced that they are ‘‘wholly defiled in all the faculties 
and parts of the soul,” and ‘“‘utterly indisposed and made 
opposite to all good and wholly inclined to all evil,” 
that they permit the negations of orthodoxy to destroy 
their rational faith and introduce the dogmas of external 
religious authority. 

Describing his conversion to the Christian faith in 
“Thoughts on Religion,’ Prof. Romanes shows how his 
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agnosticism prepared him to believe the creed upon 
authority. He declares that in regard to religion ‘“‘the 
legitimate attitude of pure reason is pure agnosticism.” 
He accepted and believed the dogmas of the Trinity and 
the Incarnation on the ground that in God there “must 
be mysteries unintelligible to reason.” He said, “as a 
pure agnostic, I see in them no rational difficulty at all”’ 
(pages 186, 187). ‘The most orthodox creed is possible 
to the pure agnostic, because religious doctrines he places 
outside the sphere of reason, and believes them as re- 
vealed truths upon the authority of some apostle, priest, 
or prophet. Intellectually he professes not to know 
whether they are true or false, but he exercises the will 
to believe them true, even though they are utterly un- 
intelligible, and may even contradict the conceptions 
of truth held by his reason. But being sceptical in regard 
to his own ability to perceive truth, he submits to dicta- 
tion of a creed by others who, being less troubled with 
philosophical scruples, are sure of their own infallibility. 

In his system of theology, Dr. Pope, the eminent 
Methodist theologian of England, confirms the position 
of Prof. Romanes. He says: ‘‘The Christian revelation 
appeals to a universal principle of human nature,—the 
faculty of believing. The Christian faith presents to 
the faculty by which the infinite and eternal are per- 
ceived a system of truth which human reason cannot 
fathom or understand, against which it naturally rebels. 
Speaking of the one vast revelation, we may say that it 
is committed to faith and submissively wondered at by 
reason’’ (vol. i. 44-46). Thus the Christian system of 
doctrine is above the scrutiny of reason and appeals to 
the ‘faculty of believing,” which is the faculty of credu- 
lity and the central depot for the storage of all the super- 
stitions of the ages. ‘The reason may be agnostic and 
sceptical, but still faith may hold with devout bigotry 
a number of beliefs as divinely true, at which reason may 
submissively wonder. Reason in such a position is 
like an old hen who chaperones ducks and helplessly 
wonders at their strange waddle and their web feet. 
They are out of her sphere of influence. 

Not different was the spirit of Martin Iuther in con- 
tending for the supreme and infallible authority of the 
Bible. He said: “It is the quality of faith that it wrings 
the neck of reason, and strangles the beast, which else 
the whole world, with all its creatures, could not strangle.” 
But how? It holds to God’s word, let it be right and 
true, no matter how foolish and impossible it sounds. 
So do all faithful men who enter with Abraham the gloom 
and darkness of faith,—they strangle reason, and thereby 
offer to God the all-acceptablest sacrifice and service 
that can ever be brought to him. Acting upon this prin- 
ciple, Luther valiantly withstood Copernicus and Galileo, 
saying of the former, ‘‘This fool wishes to reverse the 
entire science of astronomy, but sacred Scripture tells 
us that Joshua commanded the sun to stand still and not 
the earth.” ; 

Seeking in good Protestant fashion to strangle reason 
with the braided rope of Scripture texts, John Henry 
Newman confessed that ‘‘a book, after all, cannot stand 
against the wild living intellect of men,” and lamented 
the “‘all-corroding, all-dissolving scepticism of the in- 
tellect in religious inquiries.” He found the rope too 
weak for his strong brain, and he sought a stronger. He 
rejoiced when he came to see “the church’s infallibility 
as a provision adapted by the mercy of the Creator to 
preserve religion in the world.” He found that a church 
“possessed of infallibility in religious teaching is happily 
adapted to be a working instrument in the course of 
human affairs for smiting hard and throwing back the 
immense energy of the aggressive intellect.” 

The Protestant would strangle reason with”proof texts 
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and the Romanist with papal decrees. ‘The result is 
the same, but Rome is perhaps the more thorough execu- 
tioner of a powerful mind. How may the intellect be 
taught to submit to its own extinction in matters of 
religion? ‘There is no better preparation than a convic- 
tion of its own worthlessness, wrought into it by thorough- 
going scepticism and pure agnosticism. 

Unitarianism, on the contrary, would establish relig- 
ious faith upon confidence in the human mind. It would 
trust Reason as the truth-perceiving faculty in religion 
as in science. Its revelation of God is in the rational 
and real, not in ancient visions or churchly dogma. Not 
only the inspiration of divine love regenerating the heart, 
but also the vision of all truth enlightening the mind, 
is to it the revelation of God. It confesses a faith in 
man which orthodoxy denies. As Martineau says: 
“Faith in our own faculties, as God has given them, is 
at the very basis of all knowledge and belief in things 
human and divine. Whoever tries to shake their au- 
thority in their several concerns, though he may think 
himself a saint, is, in fact, an infidel. Whoever pretends 
that anything can be above them, be it a book or a 
church, is secretly cutting up all belief by the roots.” 

Having refused to submit its dogmas to the arbitration 
of reason, orthodoxy still feels the necessity of securing 
their confirmation by some human faculty, even though 
it be the very plastic and accommodating faculty of 
believing. But another witness is summoned to estab- 
lish their truth. Dr. P. TI. Forsyth, in his recent work 
on ‘The Person of Christ,” relies upon this witness to 
confirm his beliefs. He says: “But any belief in either 
the Trinity or the incarnation can only flow from a final 
experience of grace by the sinful soul. I know that this 
logic is more spiritual than rational. The problem is not 
philosophic.” In other words, a man’s experience of 
salvation must be taken as proof of the dogmas of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. This is nearly as sensible 
as proving Reincarnation by an experience of hypnotism. 
Upon the same ground, the Romanist who experiences 
the grace of God during the celebration of mass might 
consider he had received divine proof of Transubstantia- 
tion. Also, the Christian Scientist who experiences the 
power of mind over certain functional disorders may in 
the same way discover the divine approval of Mary 
Baker Eddy’s theology. Dogmatic Christianity, shrink- 
ing from the scrutiny of reason and appealing for sup- 
port to the subjective experiences of its believers, shows 
the extremities to which a religion of fundamental nega- 
tions must finally come. It must sink into the pit which 
it dug for itself. 

Seven primary negations clear the way for the orthodox 
creed. ‘They are as follows:— 

1. God has not made human reason competent to 
apprehend religious truth, hence the need of some ex- 
ternal and infallible authority to tell men what to believe. 

2. God did not create man in the beginning as he 
creates him now, hence the devil must have interfered 
to cause the fall. 

3. God does not create men inherently good, but as 
totally depraved and alienated from the life of God, 
hence men come into the world as hereditary sinners 
under condemnation to death and hell. 

4. God does not incarnate his life and love in human- 
ity as he did in Jesus, hence Jesus must have been super- 
human, God in human flesh, the unique God-man. 

5. God as the eternal father could not experience love 
without the coequal eternal son as the object of his 
affection, hence an eternal society of persons in the God- 
head. ‘ 

6. God cannot forgive the sins of men until satisfaction 
has been made to his justice by some one whose suffering 
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is sufficient expiation for the sins of the world, hence the 
death of Jesus meets this demand. 

7. God is not able to overcome the sinfulness of all men, 
nor will he ever find a means of inducing them to seek the 
beauty of holiness, hence for vast multitudes the future 
life is an endless misery in hell. 

The Unitarian is accused of cold and arid negations 
because he denies the validity of a dogmatic system 
founded upon these seven assumptions concerning what 
God has not done or is not abletodo. But, as a matter 
of fact, he finds his positive faith precisely in those funda- 
mental ideas about the works of God which are here 
denied. He thinks those ideas are essentially rational, 
true, and Christian. He sees no reason for setting them 
aside in favor of an ancient system of doctrine com- 
pounded from Greek philosophy, Oriental mysticism, and 
Hebrew Rabbinism. Nor does he think this system of 
teaching should be sheltered from criticism under the 
great name of Christ. He thinks immense harm results 
from separating religion from the domain of reason, 
common sense, and every-day life, and in making it a 
compendium of unintelligible mysteries to be submissively 
believed, and a series of emotional experiences to be ac- 
cepted as supernatural signs of divine favor and the true 
faith. His clear and positive faith is that (1) God has 
made reason to be his guide to truth; (2) God from the 
beginning has created men according to a good plan which 
has never been frustrated by the devil nor broken by 
a fall; (3) God brings men into the world as his children, 
imperfect and ignorant, but partakers of the divine life; 
(4) God incarnates his life and love in humanity, and in 
testifying to this fact Jesus gave pre-eminent revelation 
of a universal truth; (5) God is the eternal Father, the 
manifestations of whose manifold energies take many 
forms, but he is the central unity of all; (6) God forgives 
sin without the need of blood sacrifice to propitiate him; 
(7) God possesses resources of wisdom and love by which 
men shall receive discipline, instruction, and opportunity 
to the end that all shall become partakers of the divine 
nature, and fully participate in the divine joy of eternal 
love and life. The Unitarian thinks that these beliefs 
are supported by sound philosophy, human experience, 
and history. While he holds them he has a strong and 
positive religious faith, and should not permit himself 
to be named an “‘unbeliever,” an “infidel,” or a “‘nega- 
tionist.”” The present indications are that the Chris- 
tian world will weary of the negations that make ortho- 
doxy a possible creed, and will erelong find deep comfort 
and truth in the affirmations of the Unitarian faith. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 


The Highest Evolution. 


The great mistake of theology has been the effort to 
stereotype transient forms of belief and to oppose rational 
changes. But the old-time scientists erred in the same 
way. The dynamic power of truth bursts all these 
ligatures. Out of one ruined system is born another, 
and a better. Subconscious potencies are always at 
work. All presentations of truth are fragmentary. It 
is the highest organisms that respond most slowly to the 
pressure of developing agencies. Religion is the highest 
form yet known to, us of spiritual values. While it has 
been of inexpressible worth to the race in teaching accept- 
ance to inevitable conditions, its most beautiful power is 
not as an anodyne. Its dynamic force as an incentive 
to high behavior and noble conduct is its greatest con- 
tribution. ‘Through the ever-flowing tides of life it will 
move on in its glorious mission. An increase of knowledge 
will not erode, but will clarify it. The religious instinct 
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must aid in keeping science from falling into an abyss 
of materialism and imprisoning the noblest instincts of 
the race in the eyeless night of faithlessness to the Moral 
Order. 

If great changes are impending in the outward ex- 
pression of the religious sense, in which 


“The antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured,” 


they should bring no discouragement to those who strive 
to be genuinely religious. The devotional spirit of man- 
kind can never be cheated by catchwords for any long 
period of time. In spite of all superficial indifference, 
religion is not falling into decrepitude. Religion and 
faith, ‘like the dyer’s hand,” ‘subdued to what it works 
in,’ will assume more and more lovely colors.—Milton 
Reed, in “The Sea of Faith.” 


A Broad Head and a Narrow Path. 


BY WILLIAM H. HAMBY. 


While discussing influence at a church brotherhood, 
one man, an earnest Christian, asked this question: 
“Why is it that a successful, upright, moral citizen who 
makes no profession of religion influences more young 
people than any Christian in the community?” He 
does not. Everything else being equal, the man with 
religion is a far more vital and attractive personality. 

But the brothet’s question was based on some real 
observation. He had seen, as we all have, many really 
excellent Christians who apparently have little influence 
on “outsiders.’”’ Young people do not choose them as 
ideals, nor do they feel any impulsive liking for them. 
Not because they are hypocrites; they may be perfectly 
sincere. Not because they are weak and stumbling; 
they may be models of deportment. Not because they 
are indifferent; they may be truly concerned over the 
welfare of their fellow-men. ‘Their lack of influence is 
usually due to narrowness of head or sympathies. 

Some good people imagine it takes a narrow head to 
follow the narrow path. It does not. The man with 
but one idea is the one most likely to wobble clear across 
a section in trying to go a half mile. The broader the 
head, the easier it is to follow the narrow way. 

The trouble with the man of one idea is that he is dead 
sure he has the only one. He is intolerant, even in things 
that do not concern his vital beliefs, even in things that 
do not concern him at all. His idea of holding the faith 
is to kick off every one who has not the grip just where 
he has, 

But that is not the worst of it; he is intolerant in his 
feelings. In his mind there are a score of capital crimes, 
sins, any one of which will hopelessly cut one off from his 
personal esteem. For instance, he abhors swearing, as 
all of us should. A man may have back of him a life of 
heroic service, generous deeds, great honesty, and warmth 
of heart, and one oath will blot it all out. This Chris- 
tian may not reprove him, usually does not; perhaps 
does not manifest outwardly any disapproval, but in 
his own heart he cuts the man off from any degree of 
approval and liking. ‘That, of course, will be felt in their 
future relations. 

Now there is no justification for sin, no justifiable 
excuse. There should be no feeling of toleration for it. 
A Christian shotild always condemn evil whenever and 
wherever it is found. And yet, condemnation is the most 
ineffective of the Christian’s weapons, and should be 
the smallest part of his equipment. ‘The one who lets 
condemnation veil his eyes, stop his ears, and shut his 
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heart, will lead few feet to the narrow path, will scatter 
little sweetness and light, and enjoy little. 

With full knowledge of evil, with real abhorrence of 
sin, the Christian should yet be one of the first to sepa- 
rate a man from his sins, and generously appreciate the 
the good that is in him. Christ loved sinners because 
there was good in them. Had there been no good, how 
could he have loved them? 

“But,” protests the man of narrow sympathies, “I 
do love the man’s soul, and want to see it saved.”” “That 
sort of interest will not do. A man cannot despise 
another’s body, despise his work, despise his daily life, 
shut the man out from all his human sympathies and 
likes, and still convincingly insist he is anxious about the 
man’s soul. One must love the man, the real man, with 
all his mingled good and evil. And, while the Christian 
should leave no doubt that he thoroughly disapproves all 
wrong, yet he must make the man feel that he disap- 
proves the evil for the man’s sake, not his own. I may 
deprecate the evil and still sympathize with the doer of 
it. If I dislike the mud that is-en my fellow-passenger’s 
clothes because it damages his suit, his heart will warm 
toward me. But, if I dislike it because it offends my 
taste, how different the feeling. 

So it is with vice. If I hate it because it hurts my 
brother whom I love, he will cling to me with affection, 
and perhaps come to hate his vice. But, if I blot out all 
generous impulse toward him because of his vice, he will 
cling to it, and make common cause with it against me. 

And that is why many Christians fail to influence 
strongly others in the community, especially the young. 
When the youth has done wrong, instead of condemning 
the wrong and trying to win the youth from it, they 
condemn the youth and cast him into the outer darkness 
of their disapproval and dislike until such time as he shall 
come back voluntarily and beg to be forgiven. 

They do not come back, lots of them. They find 
themselves cut off, cast out, scarcely recognized, much 
less sympathized with. Hence they jump to the con- 
clusion that Christians are narrow and fault-finding, and 
seek fellowship with the less exacting and more tolerant 
man of the world. Sometimes he is a moral man, more 
often is not. The greatest element in influence always 
is sympathy; the next, a just judgment giving credit 
where credit is due; and third, success. When the Chris- 
tian has all these, as Christ would wish him to have, his 
influence is the greatest power in any community. 


MEADVILLE, Mo. ° 
Spiritual Life. 
Do not be"discouraged at your faults: bear with your- 


self in correcting them, as you would with your neighbor. 
Fénelon. 


st 


Do not look forward to the changes and chances of this 
life in fear: rather look to them with full hope that, as 
they arise, God, whose you are, will deliver you out of 
them.—Francis de Sales. 


a 


Let a man be at home in his own heart, and cease from 
his restless chase of and search after outward things. 
If he is thus at home while on earth, he will surely come 
to see what there is to do at home.—J. Tauler. 


Pd 
Grieve not at thy lot, be not discontented, look not out 


at the hardness of thy condition; but, when the storm 
and matters of vexation are sharp, look up to him who can 
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give meekness and patience, can lift up thy head over 
all, and cause thy life to grow and be a gainer by all. 
I. Penington. 

ae 


It has been well said that no man ever sank under the 
burden of the day. It is when to-morrow’s burden is 
added to the burden of to-day that the weight is more 
than a man can bear. Never load yourselves so, my 
friends. If you find yourselves so loaded, at least re- 
member this: it is your own doing, not God’s. He begs 
you to leave the future to him and mind the present.— 
G. MacDonald. 


A Harricane in the West Indies. 


BY ANITA LAURENCE STERNE. 


It seems as if each morning, as I take up the paper, I 
read of some marine disaster; but this is the time of year 
for storms and hurricanes, and old ocean is turning her- 
self inside out. Have you ever seen her waves look like 
mountains, and you in the Valley of Despair? I have, 
and will tell you of it. For thirty-six hours I sat and 
faced death; but I could never, until now, bring myself 
to write of it. 

On the 13th of September, 1908, the Steamship Colon 
of the Panama Railroad Steamship Line was on her 
third day out of New York en route to Cristobal, Panama. 
She carried 158 first-class passengers, mostly employees 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission or their families, 
a few through passengers to San Francisco, and some steer- 
age passengers. 

It.was a Sunday morning, and the rolling of the vessel 
awakened me. I staggered to the port-hole, and, on 
looking out, saw that the waves were very high: they 
were a light green and the sun was out. My cabin was 
an upper deck one. A tremendous lurch came, and I 
was thrown down and crept back to my berth. 

It was such a change from the peace of the evening 
before, with a sea like glass and the Colon gliding merrily, 
while a crowd of us sang together and made friends,— 
such a change that the memory seemed only like a beau- 
tiful dream and this a stern reality. 

My cabin was very large, and I occupied it alone. Soon 
the door opened with great effort, and my stewardess, 
white-faced, came, as though drunk, with my breakfast. 

“Tt is very bad, Miss, as bad as I have ever seen it,’’ 
she said, “and I would not attempt to get up until the 
storm abates.” She told me of the dreadful struggle 
she had had to get from the social hall door to mine, 
and then she went on to my mother and sister in the next 
stateroom. 

The morning passed on, and I remember that I opened 
a present that was marked for that day, from a dear 
friend in Medford, Mass. Little did she realize what the 
day would bring to me! I never saw the gift again. 

As it grew toward noon, the sun disappeared altogether, 
and the sea grew rougher and rougher. It was imprac- 
ticable to leave my berth, and I clung with both hands to 
the side rails to keep from rolling out. I heard murmurs 
of fright in the next cabin, but I could not get to my 
mother and sister. However, they sent me messages 
by my steward, Jim. This was my fifth ocean trip in 
these waters, and I had encountered some rough weather 
and severe storms before, but none like this. On this 
same boat, the Colon, I had made a trip from Havana 
to New York, when she was known as the Mexico, and 
I knew her to be a good boat, so my courage revived; 
but about three o’clock, when Jim came in and said, 
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“Td get up, Miss, and dress for dinner,’’ I knew that the 
worst had not yet come. ‘Why, I can hardly stand, 
in fact I can’t,’’ I answered. 

“Just make a try,” he said, and tucked a bottle of 
champagne under the mattress of my upper berth. 
“Make a record and be the only lady down.” He 
smiled reassuringly at me and passed out, but I knew there 
was method in his madness. The wind was blowing so 
he could hardly shut the door, and the current that blew 
in chilled me to the marrow. 

However, I tried to dress and succeeded in getting into 
a union suit, a pair of stockings, and low shoes. Then I 
fell back exhausted. I kept up my courage, but it grew 
worse instead of better; and I had never seen it so bad,— 
had never heard the wind shriek so, and—it was the 
13th! I had never been a very superstitious person, but 
my mind constantly reverted to a little scene which had 
happened a couple of nights before I sailed. 

It was at Madam Victorine C.’s beautiful home in 
Bronxville. We sat around the table in the dining-room 
and had our fortunes told by a magic tea-cup. Mine 
prophesied a great disaster. They all tried to laugh it 
off, and I did, too; but how often I thought of it through 
that awful Sunday! Once I heard some one, it seemed 
close beside me, speak my name. I was not dreaming, 
I was too excited to dream. 

About four o’clock I heard a terrible crash. A life- 
boat had blown into the stateroom behind me, occupied 
by Louise B. of Berkeley, Cal., a girl of fourteen, who 
was making a trip with us under my mother’s care. 
This young lady, togged out in water-proof clothing, 
was, during the morning, whisking around the decks 
and in and out of the saloon, until an officer, spying her, 
ushered her into her stateroom, for orders had been given 
for no passengers to be allowed outside. Her steward 
was one John Brown; and, when the life-boat crashed 
into her cabin, she rang her bell frantically, and he fought 
his way to her. Before I proceed any farther I will say 
that Louise was most courageous through the whole 
dreadful ordeal. Sometimes I wondered if she, so young, 
realized the danger, but I think she did. Anyway she 
helped to cheer us all with her original sayings and cheery 
disposition. 

Suddenly some one broke in my door and the third 
officer appeared. ‘‘Get dressed immediately,’ he cried. 
“There is no danger.’’ But we know when men have a 
right to lie. He passed on to my mother and sister and 
helped them dress. In taking them out, it took four men. 
My sister insisted on my mother being carried out first; 
and, just after the former got by a life-boat, it crashed 
against the vessel. Half-naked, and with their hair in 
braids, they, with great efforts from the men to keep 
them from being washed overboard, finally reached the 
smoking-room, which was filled with kind men, who 
immediately sprang to their assistance, while the others 
returned for me. 

On account of the banging life-boat, the men had to go 
below and up through the social hall. The boat that had 
blown against Louise’s room had been cut away. It was 
impossible to take me by way of the smoking-room, 
so these brave men took me to the social hall, the door 
of which they could hardly open. High in the air, then 
low in the water we staggered. ‘There seemed to be no 
rain; but it was black as night, and the wind bellowed 
like a million wild animals let loose. 

I like to remember that, when Capt. J. J. Clarke came 
into the dining saloon and said, ““I want volunteers to 
take the saloon-deck passengers inside,’’ officers, stew- 
ards, and passengers jumped as one man and received 
orders. 

On entering the social hall, I saw Louise, brave child, 
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with her arms around a young bride, a German woman, 
comforting her. She patted her on the back and told 
her not to be afraid. At those times the least things 
sink into our minds forever to remain. ‘The third officer, 
Bertram D. Bent, on opening my door and ordering me 
into my clothes, was dressed in the regulation slicker 
and sou’wester. When he came back, I was dressed the 
same way, and, facing death at any moment, we faced 
each other and smiled. I thank God for that slicker; 
but when one sits for eighteen hours, as I did later, in 
one chair, in a slicker with not much under it, the slicker 
seems all splinters, which stick into you, no matter which 
way you move. 

The social hall was full of frightened women and won- 
dering children and men choking back their fear. My 
mother had recently recovered from an operation for 
appendicitis, and we had chosen this way of coming to 
California for her health and the experience for us girls. 
We got the latter. The stewardess, one of the bravest 
of women, knew of my mother’s delicate condition, and, 
when she and my sister entered the smoking-room, she 
gave orders they were to be carried below to her cabin, 
which was amid-ship, where the motion of the ship was 
felt a little less. 

“Now pray for your lives,” she cried; and, when Louise 
and I were carried to join them, we found them doing so. 
A steward apiece was assigned to us; they stood outside 
our door with life preservers; other boys, Harry Crane 
and Earl Ferrand, stayed in the cabin, and each time 
the boat lurched to port they opened the door and let 
the water run out, and then began bailing. ‘There were 
seven of us facing death in that cabin 8x 12. I will tell 
you the truth, I did not pray. Somehow to see the others, 
it angered me. I was mad, mad, mad, and I told them 
harshly, ‘“‘not to be so foolish, of course we wouldn’t go 
down.” I cannot account for my attitude, but I do 
not think we are responsible for such feelings as I had 
at such times. I think I realized if I prayed, I would give 
way. ‘The stewardess was praying, but bustling dround 
as well as she could, getting dry stockings for Louise. 
My mother and sister lay facing each other in the berth. 
Louise and I sat huddled on the divan with our feet on 
boxes, and even then they were wet. Constantly the 
men opened the door to let the water out, and then bailed 
for dear life. The wind screamed and the port-holes 
rattled: we rocked incessantly and seized at anything 
to keep our places. We all knew no life-boat could live 
in these waters: we knew, too, that those brave men 
were standing outside with the life preservers. I think 
we all knew we were facing death. The tension was 
dreadful, when suddenly a Spanish boy came to the door 
and shouted, ‘‘’The captain says all is over.” Instinc- 
tively we arose, clinging to the last hope,—our life pre- 
servers! But the captain had meant that the storm was 
over,—we had gone out of the hurricane. 

The cabin was so crowded, I was soon taken up to the 
social hall, as we believed there was no more danger. 
Now for a short space we went along more comfortably ; 
but, as you perhaps know, hurricanes go in circles. We 
went out of one and into another, and, oh, a much worse 
one than the first! And this time I was separated from 
those mast dear to me. 

Our wireless had been swept away in the first storm. 
Tow can words express the terrors of that awful night? 
Women too frightened to cry, some separated from their 
husbands, who had gone below for warmer articles of 
clothing; in one case a father had one child with him, 
the others were with their mother, and they were parted. 
Men were on their knees telling their beads; others 
smoked hard and said nothing. Children screamed, but 
through it all some little kiddies slept. Passengers were 
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hurled from wall to wall, suffering deep gashes and broken 
arms. I was thrown from my chair and picked up by 
a young man, who murmured cheering words. ‘Then for 
eighteen hours I sat in one chair. I cannot describe how 
I pitched back and forth with no resting. A wave would 
crash clear over the boat, and we thought surely we were 
going down; but the Colon righted herself with ‘what 
seemed human effort, only to encounter another such 
wave. One by one the windows crashed in, a cold wave 
enveloped me from head to foot. I had partly opened 
my slicker, I was so warm. Broken glass was all over 
me. An officer shouted not to move, and I sat shivering 
with my feet in water. In a few minutes the fever of 
excitement, and my slicker, dried me. My stockings 
clung like eels: my shoes nearly shrank off. Women lay 
on the floor moaning. You will probably wonder how 
I sat in a chair: it was wedged between the divan and 
the stair-rail. Even facing death there were the funny 
things. An Englishman in a checked cap and suit sat 
holding his grip. He called-a_steward, who with diffi- 
culty edged his way to him. 

“Ah wanted to tell you,” he said, ‘that the window 
behind me is broken, and there is a draught on the back 
of me neck, eh?’”’ 

The steward told him to go to a warmer place than the 
social hall, and none of us blamed him. 

Sometimes we smiled across at one another cheerily. 
Every man was comforting some woman and wives and 
husbands seemed all mixed up; but I have never heard of 
any divorces since! Constantly women who were too 
frightened to stay in their cabins were being carried in 
their night-gowns up to join us. For a while the stewards 
came to me to tell me that my mother, sister and Louise 
were safe, but finally things were so bad they could not 
come. 

One man, a young doctor, who was taking his bride 
back to Panama, said to a woman, ‘‘Oh, take care of my 
wife while I pray.’ The woman, a tall, stalwart 
Western girl, said, ‘Take care of her yourself, I’ve 
got all I can do to take care of myself.” 

So things went on. We all watched for 12 o’clock, 
and breathed easier when it came, for then was it not the 
14th? Several times we thought the end had come. 
Prayer came to me in this second storm and made it 
easier. Have you ever sat hungry and with parched 
lips and prayed for death to come, with men and women 
around you doing the same thing? It was like a con- 
stant explosion, the boat like a house in an earthquake 
that never stops shaking. Card tables were ripped up, 
dishes crashed into a thousand pieces. The stewards 
came to us with glasses of water already salt, and one 
glass went for six people. Men went without it that the 
children might have more: women took one swallow, 
sighed, and passed it on. 

I must tell you of the carpenter, a big, brave man, who 
worked all night barricading the doors; for, had they 
gone, all would have been over,—the carpenter who strug- 
gled to save our lives, and for us the next day gave his 
own. But of that later, and of the hour when all were 
exhausted, half asleep, and sat speechless, waiting. A 
kind, motherly woman, whose little boy lay wedged asleep 
at her feet, reached over and took my hand. 

“‘T know life is very dear to us all,” she said, “but I 
think He will pull us through.’’ Her husband was wait- 
ing for her in Panama, and I saw their meeting a few 
days later. It was good to see. 

“Sleep, my little boy,’’ she kept saying, ‘‘I am glad 
that you don’t have to suffer, too.” I think the faces 
of the children who slept, so peaceful and trusting, as 
though nothing could happen to them, helped us all. 

And then came the thunder and lightning and the rain 
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like cannon-balls. The glad light reflected in the officers’ 
faces and those of the crew shone in the passengers’. 

“There is hope,” was passed from lip to lip. ‘whe 
rain will crush down the waves: if the engines do not 
stop, we are safe.”” ‘The morning light came, and we were 
still afloat, the green waves still rose as high as hills; 
but we were in the Valley of Joy. 

The brave and patient stewards brought us salt water, 
and Jim surprised me with a box of candy he had tucked 
under my mattress with the champagne. It was passed 
around to all, and I believe a box of Huyler’s was never 
so much enjoyed. Then came Louise’s steward, John 
Brown, a common enough name, but an uncommonly 
fine character, with a box of marshmallows she had sent 
me. ‘They had been preserved in her cabin with the 
same careful foresight. Every one was thinking of 
every one else. Men ventured out on the decks and came 
in with glowing cheeks and the anxieties of the night 
somewhat blown away, wide-eyed with the wonders 
of the ocean. My steward told me that soon things 
would be ship-shape, so he could take me to my mother. 

The storm had lasted for 36 hours, it had overtaken 
us about 4o miles north of Watling’s Island (San Sal- 
vador), the wind had blown 125 miles an hour, and, when 
we came out of it, we were 150 miles out of our course. 

Our cargo had shifted to starboard: there was still 
some danger, but the seamen worked on it constantly. 

Through companion-ways where water ran like rivers, 
with dishes broken in many pieces and refuse of all 
kinds strewn everywhere, my steward led and carried 
me to my mother. I think she had aged ten years in 
that one night. I found her very nervous, and she needed 
the services of the ship’s doctor. I sent Jim for my 
champagne, which he found safe and sound, though 
my state-room was four feet in water and everything 
ruined. We had some, and then offered it to those faith- 
ful men. Not one of them would touch a drop. “You 
need it,’”’ was all they said. 

For our captain, lashed to the bridge for hours, and his 
mates, who expected every next wave would be the last, 
the engineers and firemen, who struggled mightily, while 
men stood ready to shoot them down if they deserted,— 
for all officers and the crew, what can we do but always 
honor them in our hearts, and wish them only the high 
waves of prosperity? And of the carpenter, Rudolph 
Barthl, and William Liley, Second Assistant Engineer, 
and John Ohlson, oiler, these men who lost their lives 
by noxious gases escaping in the hold while trying to 
open fresh water tanks, eternally we shall be grateful 
and revere their memories. They died on Monday af- 
ternoon, and on ‘Tuesday at sundown the Colon was 
stopped and the ocean at least claimed three victims as 
her own. At the services men broke down and cried 
like babies, and women fainted and were carried away. 

Do you know how good it seemed to see land even if we 
didn’t go ashore? Santa Domingo and Haiti, with her 
black population, seemed like a glimpse of Heaven. Do 
you know how good it is to eat and drink when you have 
been starved, starved, starved? Who cares if the coffee 
is drunk from a tin cup and made of salt water? Did we 
care that we lost everything when we had our lives? 
We ran around the decks in all styles, some barefooted, 
some in unmatched shoes; every one contributed some- 
thing to some one else. 

On Wednesday we came alongside a wreck, the Carrie 
A. Norton of Providence, R.I., with both her masts 
swept away. Her captain‘asked us to tow her to Jamaica, 
but through a megaphone Capt. Clarke replied,— 

“We have United States mail on board and women 
and children who can stand no more.’ He offered to 
take the captain and his negro crew aboard, but they 
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would not leave the ship. They had provisions and were 
not far from an island. “I'll stay by her,” the captain 
cried. 

Smiling and happy women hung out their ruined 
clothes to dry. The decks were roped off, for the rail- 
ings were gone. Of eight life-boats one was left, with a 
hole in it large enough to let a man through. One 
smoke stack was gone and they built another of wood, 
with men to watch it constantly to keep it from catching 
on fire. 

The first night after the storm I slept in the social 
hall on the floor, with fifty or more men, women, and 
children: my cabin was untenantable. The second 
night a woman took me into her cabin, which was di- 
rectly across from one in ‘which they had put my mother 
and the girls. The next night I could go to my own cabin, 
and I took a French child in with me. Her black eyes 
still held a look of terror, and she screamed in her sleep. 

That afternoon the passengers had drawn up resolu- 
tions of thanks to the officers and crew and of reverence 
for the lost ones. On Thursday night we gathered in the 
social hall and sang together, On Friday, the 19th, we 
steamed, crippled, into Cristobal, Panama: companions 
in distress, many made friends for life. Do you know how 
real land looks when you have seen the waves look like 
mountains and been in the Valley of Despair? 

I heard many a woman cry, “Oh, I hated to go back to 
live in Panama, but how good her old red mud will look!”’ 
Husbands and fathers stood on the [dock to meet their 
loved ones: many “had ‘stood, therefor days with eyes 
searching into the’sea. 

“The Colon is given up by the company,” they were 
told, “they think she has gone to the bottom.” Over 
the world the wires flashed the news; but the men had 
hopes, and crowded in the light-houses and on the roofs, 
and they waited, and finally saw her, battered and 
scarred, with flag at half mast, come crawling into the 
harbor,—the good ship Colon. 


Che Pulpit. 


Speaking the Truth in Love. 


BY REV. F. A. GILMORE. 


Speaking the truth in Love.—Epn. iv, 15. 


The letter to the Ephesians has for its central idea 
the perfect and harmonious union of believers in the 
Church. ‘The author conceives of the Church as an insti- 
tution purposed of God from the foundation of the world,— 
an eternal institution. He is, of course, a Christian, and 
thinks of the Church as composed of many people of various 
temperament and degrees of culture, yet bound together 
in the bonds of a common love and purpose. Christ 
is the mystical life of the Church. The Church is the 
mystical body of Christ. “That we may grow up in 
all things into him, even Christ, from whom all the 
body fitly framed and knit together through that which 
every joint supplieth, according to the working in due 
measure of each several part maketh the increase of a 
body unto the building up of itself in love.” 

And in this harmonious existence of the Church the mem- 
bers are to live a new life. ‘They are not to be ruled by 
the standards nor follow the motives nor yield to the 
passions of the Gentiles or outsiders, who “walk in the 
vanity offtheir minds. But ye are to walk worthily of 
the calling wherewith ye were called; with all loneliness 
and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one‘ another 
in love, giving diligence to keep the unity of the spirit 
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in the bonds of peace, speaking the truth in love, till 
we all attain to the unity of the faith and of the knowl- 
edge of the son of God, unto a full grown man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 

In modern speech Paul’s thought is this :— 

The Church is an institution for lifting the lives of men 
up on to a higher level, and demands from its members 
that they live on that higher level and follow the highest 
standards. 

You see at once how this must be so. Whether in 
Paul’s day or in our own, it is the same,—the Church 
must fill men with a new life and lift them to a higher 
level or it is no more a church. Its members must try to 
live on that higher level and obey the higher laws. If 
they do not, then it becomes only a club or social gathering. 

Must that not always be the distinctive thing about the 
Church? At least must it not always be the ideal that 
is set before us and for which we work? We know well 
enough how far the Church has fallen below that ideal. 
Nothing has hurt religion and the Church so much as the 
spectacle of its members who have failed in honesty, in 
virtue, in kindness, who have not been ruled by religious 
standards, but by the lowest standards of the market 
or the street. Pushing, greedy, proud, selfish, harsh to 
those below them, fawning and flattering those above 
them, they have displayed anything but that spirit which 
was in Christ Jesus, anything but that spirit which 
gives the Church its true power. For I suppose what 
makes the Church a power in this world is just the num- 
ber of people who have exhibited to the world the winning 
grace, beauty, and strength of Christian character,—the 
men and the women who have been “‘renewed in the spirit 
of their minds and put on the new man which after God 
is created in righteousness and holiness of truth.’’ And, 
despite the mistakes which the Church has made, admit- 
ting that its members have often grievously fallen below 
the best standards and acted from low motives (and in 
saying this we are but saying that church people are 
after all just people with the faults and frailties common 
to all men), yet the essential idea of the Church is the 
same. It stands to elevate and ennoble human souls, 
and demands of its members that they follow their highest 
standards. 

We rightly look, therefore, to the Church for help to be 
and to do our best. We get it from the services, from the 
hymns and prayers and the sermons. We expect, also, to 
be helped by contact with the church people. 

One important way in which the Church and religious 
people help us is in what we say about each other,—our 
judgments, our criticisms, our speech about our neighbors 
and friends, or about people in public life. We ‘cer- 
tainly cannot help judging others. Every person we 
meet, every one we hear speaking or see acting, affects 
us in a certain way, and we as inevitably form a judgment 
about that person as light reflects itself from a surface. 
Furthermore, that judgment is never wholly a judgment 
of others. It is at the same time a judgment of ourselves. 
“Judge not that ye be not judged,” said Jesus. ‘That is 
taken by some to mean that we are to form no opinions 
about the motives or characters of others, but that 
is quite impossible. None of us is so negative, so neutral 
as that. In their most light and occasional dealings with 
us, men always speak to our judging faculty. I get some 
impression, I form some idea of a man, though he does no 
more than sell me a pound of tea or open the door for 
me or greet me in the street. “Judge not that ye be not 
judged, for with what judgment ye judge ye shall be 
judged.’’ Here the deep meaning of Jesus comes out. 
In judging others we inevitably reveal the standard by 
which we judge them. In telling what I think of this man 
or that man, I cannot help telling something about my- 
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self. I may think myself very cautious or shrewd or 
secretive; but, the moment I pronounce the sentence, 
I, too, am judged. ‘Ihe people who hear me know the level 
on which I stand and from which I speak. ‘They know 
whether it is a high level or a low level, whether I speak 
in the spirit of appreciation or of mere fault finding, 
whether I speak in hatred or envy, or whether I am ruled 
by love. 

And now see the significance of our text,—‘‘ Speaking 
the truth in love.” 

It is not always necessary to speak; but, when we do 
speak of others, it must be the truth, and. st truth is 
to be spoken in love. 

A no small part of the world’s unhappiness comes from 
the ignoring or forgetting this great law. How many 
souls have been cut and pierced and wounded by judg- 
ments that may be true, but which come from unloving 
and unappreciative hearts! How many, many people 
are saddened, puzzled, and cast down by our thoughtless 
and heartless criticisms, and which somehow reach their 
ears as though the winds bore them. Many, very many 
such cases have I known. Few people are so strong or 
so well protected that these shafts do not reach and sting 
them. ‘The young school-girl and the woman with 
white hair, the man in trade or in a profession, the teacher, 
the artist, the musician, the author,—all ages and all 
conditions are alike vuinerable. 

I suppose what hurts so much is just because the ones 
we criticise have tried so hard to please and satisfy. The 
young school teacher works in the power of a conse- 
crated life. He is doing his level best to live up to his 
ideal and to do his work faithfully, and one day some 
parent, some man or woman, comes at him with anger or 
fury, charges him with incompetence and favoritism, 
and threatens the loss of his position. And it’s all about 
that disagreeable and unruly pupil whom he has tried so 
hard to win. And the teacher wonders if there may not 
be some truth in what the parent has said. Have I 
been partial to the others? Is it because I am not strong 
enough to win the pupil? Perhaps it is so, but the hurt 
and the sting are not here, but in anger and selfishness 
out of which the judgment came. 

The musician must often suffer in this way. Nobody 
tries to sing or play unless it be to please us, and nobody 
sings or plays except their very best. The artistic tem- 
perament is exceedingly sensitive to both blame and praise. 
Friendly criticism is endurable and is healthy; but harsh, 
unkindly censure is the gall of bitterness to the artist. 

The case of the poet Keats is typical of such cases. 
The English critics and reviewers were cruelly harsh in 
their judgment of his work. ‘They ridiculed his youth 
and obscure birth, his lack of education, his presumption 
in trying to sound a new note in English poetry. And 
this criticism, which had some truth in it,—for Keats was 
very young, was the son of a horse doctor and without 
college training,—was like poisonous acid to that sensi- 
tive soul, because it came, not from appreciation, but from 
the mere delight in hurting and wounding. 

Speaking the truth, says the apostle. ‘That is not so 
easy as we may think. It is easy to tell the truth where 
we are not concerned. ‘The astronomer presumably tells 
us the truth about the comet. He has no reason to 
distort it. But now let it be some criticism of others 
or some piece of news about others, and TI for one must 
confess it is not feasy to stick to the truth. It is easy 
to embellish or exaggerate or twist the truth. We do 
this unconsciously and from habit. I often find myself, 
in describing something or repeating what others have 
said, adding something to it or deflecting it from the 
straight line of truth. And I find that I do this because 
I think it will be more exciting or more spicy, or because, 
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if I exaggerate it, it will be to my advantage. It is, I 
imagine, a human failing. I am not, at least I don’t like 
to think that I am, more of a sinner than other men. 
But, if we have this fault, we should examine ourselves, 
check the tendency to color or twist our report, and follow 
the line of exact truth, thus only can we obey the highest 
standard. 

Often we speak the truth in such a way as to leave a 
wrong or false impression. In giving our opinion of 
other men we are exceedingly prone to be influenced by 
our like or our dislike of them. 

Professional and business men are often asked to give 
their opinion of another. man’s character. Suppose now 
that other man bea business rival or an enemy, will the 
opinion be just? “Yes, if it be given in obedience to the 
highest,—the religious standards. But, even when we.do 
give a just and fair estimate, we are conscious of that 
spirit of envy or hatred which must be cast out. Gener- 
ally speaking, it is easier to give a good opinion of our 
friends than of our enemies. It is natural to speak of 
those who care for us and whom we care for, as good 
people, fine people, etc. We do have to overcome a cer- 
tain resistance before we can say.as much of our enemies. 

Truth spoken grudgingly may be the truth, but it 
is not spoken in love. ‘‘Such a man,’ we say, ‘‘has this 
fault and the other fault.” We say this eagerly and with 
a sort of gusto, as if we enjoyed it. And-then we add, 
“but he has this virtue and that good quality.” But we 
say this reluctantly, as if we said, ‘Yes, I must admit 
he has some virtues, but I am sorry for them.’”” When 
we do this, we are not yet on the religious level, we are 
not following the best standards, which require us to speak 
the truth in love. 

I have thus far spoken of how we are to pronounce 
judgment on others.. A word now as to how we are to 
receive the criticisms which others make upon us. The 
same rule applied to both cases. We are to speak the 
truth in love, and we must receive in a loving spirit the 
truth which others say of us. ‘This is not an easy lesson 
to learn. We are constantly judging others, constantly 
estimating or criticising our friends. A considerable 
part of ordinary conversation is made up of this. Listen 
anywhere, in the street cars, on the street corners, at the 
club, and you will hear men and women talking of the 
character or the motives of others. 

But, if we do this, as most of us do, we must expect to 
be talked about and judged in our turn. We must nes 
prepared to learn how we Jook to other men,—to “‘see 
ourselves as others ‘see us.’’~ Surely this ought to be a 
salutary thing. How else shall we ever learn our faults? 
We are all self-flatterers. We imagine we are satisfying 
people when we are not satisfying them. We think the 
work we are doing is good enough when it is not. 
the criticisms which we hear, if they be’sincere, show us 
wherein we are failing. Truth spoken in love holds the 
mirror up that we may see ourselves as others see us, 
The truth may hurt and sting us, but it is remedial, it 
will heip us if we take it in the right spirit. The candid 
friend is often a very uncomfortable person. He is like 
a pin in the clothing that pricks and scratches the skin, 
but we learn to dress more carefully next time. 

Criticism of our work or of our lives is like the muriatic 
acid used in testing gold ore. The acid burns up every- 
thing but the gold, and criticism burns up our false pride, 
our sleek self-satisfaction, and leaves us only the precious 
metal, the real goodness and worth that is in us. And 
no criticism, no harsh or false judgment, can deprive us 
of that. And, thank God, most of us do have something 
that can stand the severest test,—some good work, some 
worthy actions and true motives which we can fall back 
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Riding through the Rocky Mountains, the track con- 
stantly ascends above the level of the sea. With two 
engines in front and a third behind, the train goes higher 
and higher as it penetrates the rocky gorge. The walls rise 
3,000 feet on either hand, till they_are so close together 
that the sky is but a ribbon of dark blue. Now we are 
a mile above sea-level. In a few hours we are 10,000 feet 
or two miles above sea-level. Here we step from the 
train as it stops at a little station. What a bracing air! 
How pure and fresh and clean! You take deep breaths 
of it which stimulate like wine. No malaria here. This 
is no place for germ-laden dust. 

There is an altitude of the mind which likewise frees 
us from the vexations of a lower level. It is the mountain 
air of true and spiritual religion. Standing on that level, 
living at that altitude, we shall both speak and hear the 
truth in love. Slanders, gossip, small spite, maliciousness, 
cannot live there any more than vermin can live on the 
snow-capped mountain of the Holy Cross. At that spirit- 
ual elevation, in the air of brotherly love, only the truth 
is spoken, only the truth is heard. In love it is spoken, 
in love it is received. 

And this I trust is what the Church is doing for us all, 
—lifting our lives up to the higher levels and helping us 
live by the best standards. 


Prayer, 


Father of life, Father of love, thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory forever and ever; and we, thy 
children, are here now, Father, for this day, for this 
week, for always, to claim our share in thy omnipotence; 
that thou wilt reign in our hearts, King of kings, and 
Lord of lords; that thy strength may be for our weakness; 
that we may partake of thy omnipotence when we are 
about thy business; and to thee is all the praise and the 
glory for all the glory and joy and gladness of our lives. 
We thank thee that we do know thee as thine own chil- 
dren know thee; that thou hast revealed thyself to us; 
that we are not afraid of our God; that we need not make 
bargains with thee; that we may praise thee always. 
Come to us now and to-morrow and all the days, come to 
us each and all, as to thine own children. Father, we 
pray for those who are in sorrow, who will not see their 
dear ones here in the house of God; but the memories 
of youth and childhood will come back to be translated 
into lessons of hope and faith for the eternal day. Draw 
near to us: show us what life is and what death is. Come 
to those in great joy who come from happy homes. 
Strengthen us all. Show us what thy work is, that we 
may enter into the harvest field, enter into the perfect 
freedom of life with God’s life, and make us strong with 
his strength. And not for ourselves alone do we pray, 
but for all thy children, east and west, north and south, 
all over the world. They differ in language, in form, in 
dress, in all outside things, but in heart they are all thy 
children. Inspire them all with thy spirit. Be with us 
each and all, with all thy children everywhere. Ex- 
tinguish all flames of war: cause the sword to be every- 
where sheathed. For our own dear country we pray in 
this great week when we are called upon to render thee 
service everywhere. We thank thee that our rulers are 
from the midst of us. Inspire them with thy spirit, that 
they may acknowledge thee as Lord of lords and King 
of kings, that thy kingdom may come and thy will be 
done on earth even as it is done by thine angels around 
about thee in thine own heaven. Hear us, answer us, 
and bless us. We ask it in his name. Amen. 

EDWARD EVERETY HALE. 
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Literature. 


The Gospel Sadie Modern Man.* 


‘There are some modern folk who are foolish 
enough to feel that they have outgrown 
Christianity. They tell us that Jesus is 
no adequate teacher for men who can weigh 
the stars, no adequate leader for an age 
that has invented wireless telegraphy and 
flying machines. The scientific discoveries 
and mechanical achievements of their passing 
years are astonishing. We may well rejoice 
over them. But let not the “‘Modern Man” 
boast overmuch. His moral equipment is 
not so superior that he has no need of the 
gospel. The essential problems of human 
life to-day are, after all, not so very different 
from those of the people who listened to 
Jesus. Men are not necessarily less selfish 
because they ride in automobiles. One hears 
in these days a great deal of supercilious 
nonsense about the ‘‘ modern man,”’ as though 
he were a demi-god in no need of the repent- 
ance which Jesus commanded. What many 
people most need to-day is a convincing sense 
of sin and education by the ‘‘ yoke of Christ.” 

This book of Prof. Mathews, by far the 
best that he has produced, is a valuable 
and needed corrective of this present mood of 
popular indifference to religion and the 
church. He meets the problem squarely, 
and he discusses it frankly and effectively. 
The author luminously describes the essential 
qualities and real needs of the ‘‘ modern man.” 
He shows clearly that gospel criticism, in- 
stead of destroying the evangelical documents 
and discrediting the message of Jesus, really 
gives to them greater’ historical interest, 
while it warrants a profounder appreciation 
of his sublime character. The things now 
necessarily surrendered were never important, 
while the deeper researches more clearly 
reveal and more forcibly emphasize the 
spiritual supremacy of the historical Jesus. 
Prof. Mathews defines the deeper meanings 
which still remain in the old phrases,—life, 
forgiveness of sin, deliverance from death, 
the love of God. He makes clear the inesti- 
mable and indestructible content of the 
gospel, its personal and social power, its 
indispensable service in Christian nurture, 
and, above all, the greatness and lovable- 
ness of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The real worth of the book, which deserves 
most hearty commendation, can in no better 
way be illustrated than by presenting here 
one of its many striking paragraphs: ‘‘The 
church has a real mission to men and women 
who are utterly out of sympathy with re- 
ligion, but it owes quite as important and 
even more pressing service to that rapidly 
growing class who consciously or uncon- 
sciously find their faith imperilled by the 
religious implications of the modern mind. 
Sometimes such persons most irritatingly 
boast of modernism. Sometimes, equally 
unfortunately for their own peace of mind, 
they lament their inability to think in terms 
of those older presuppositions which make 
the gospel so easily acceptable. Sometimes 
they grow impatient and arrogant, but at 
heart every such man knows himself to be 
morally imperfect and longs for the peace 
that comes from the harmony of religious 

*Tue GosPEL AND THE MoperN Man. By Shailer 


Mathews, Chicago University. 331 pp. $1.sonet. Mac- 
millan, 
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conceptions with those of the philosophy 
and science he has come to see are not to be 
denied. And it is this fourfold attitude 
of mind with which the gospel must be shown 
and can be shown to be consonant. If 
we are to bring the gospel to the modern 
man, we must set forth the permanent values 
of the Christianity of the New Testament, 
and, above all, of the historical Jesus himself, 
in the light of evolution, divine immanence, 
social solidarity, and a sense of reality born 
of scientific method and a perception of 
worth.” 

May this admirable apologetic have a 
wide reading, for, wherever read, it will surely 
exert a wholesome and stimulating influence. 


THe LIBERTY OF PROPHESYING. By H. 
Hensley Henson, D.D. New York: The 
Yale University Press. $1.50 net.—To all 
Unitarians it is always a matter of surprise 
to find a man who is at the same time a 
clergyman of the Anglican Church and a 
liberal in theology. There are so many 
things that have to be explained away before 
a clergyman of that church can have free 
course and speak with a clear conscience, if 
he is inclined to liberalism, that the task 
seems beyond the ability of ordinary mortals. 
The fact, however, remains that there are 
many men in that church who are free in 
thought, charitable in judgment, and sym- 
pathetic to all manifestations of the re- 
ligious life wherever found, and Canon 
Henson is one of them. In the course of 
lectures on the Lyman Beecher foundation, 
which he delivered last year, and in the three 
sermons added to them which make up the 
contents of this volume, he sets forth what 
might be called an apologia pro vita sua. 
He states the case for the Anglican clergy- 
man as it appeals to him, and then con- 
siders in general the disabilities of the min- 
ister in any church who has to deal with 
laymen and others who are not sympathetic 
and whose minds are not open to that which 
he considers the most important forms of 
truth. He makes as good a case as any 
one could and wins the sympathy of his 
readers. He is thoroughly in earnest and 
has something of the unction which is sup- 
posed to be a manifestation of the operation 
of the Spirit in his call to the minister of 
religion. He stands for the dignity of his 
office and for the liberty to interpret both the 
Scriptures and the principles upon which his 
church is founded. 


THE SCIENCE OF LiviNc. By William S. 
Sadler, M.D. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.50 net.—The object of the writer is 
excellent; namely, to tell the story of health 
in plain, every-day English. In a book of 
nearly three hundred pages, filled with defi- 
nite information on many subjects, it is 
impossible that every statement should be 
scientific and well attested. In such a book 
also one should not expect to find every 
fact of interest and value to one who is in 
pursuit of health or intent upon keeping it. 
No reviewer could by any possibility have 
knowledge enough drawn from his own ex- 
perience and observation to qualify him to 
pass judgment upon every statement. The 
most one can do, after giving due attention 
to the subject, is to pass a general judgment; 
and in this case it must, for the average 
reader, be favorable. It is not a book of 
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fads, fancies, and occult theories, but one 
of judgments based upon scientific knowl- 
edge and practical experience in the treat- 
ment of disease and the application of the- 
ory to practice. The word which naturally 
occurs to the reviewer in describing these 
various statements and recommendations is 
“sensible.” A very useful part of the book 
relates to the new knowledge concerning 
the nature of various kinds of food and the 
part they play in the physical economy. 
How to eat, what to eat, and when to eat 
are practical problems which every one 
must solve for himself, and yet for which it 
is desirable to have expert advice. Val- 
uable information is given concerning alco- 
hol, drugs, patent medicines, the causes of 
worry, and the many ways in which the health 
is affected by habits, good and bad. 
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HOUSEBOATING ON A COLONIAL WATER- 
way. By Frank and Cortelle Hutchins. 
Boston: I. C. Page & Co. $2.50.—This 
book is attractive in form and contents. A 
man, being driven from home by the need 
of rest and the doctor’s orders, embarks with 
his wife and her mother on a houseboat built 
on their own plans after study which was 
diverting and part of the prescribed cure. 
The colonial waterway which they chose was 
the James River, and their leisurely survey 
of this stream and its branches gave them the 
opportunity to study the history and the 
relics of that first colony which began with 
such high hopes and ended so disastrously, 
but which led the way to further coloniza- 
tion and the founding of the thirteen States 
out of which grew the great Republic. The 
ruins of the buildings erected by the first 
colonists have been partly swept away or 
submerged by the change in the waterways, 
and partly buried, so that men now dig for 
them as they do for the ruins of Babylon. 
Of later origin are the country seats of old 
families which, in spite of the devastation 
of the Civil War, still show much elegant 
furniture and heirlooms of historic silver. 
The vacation was divided between naviga- 
tion with two small motor engines and 
equally leisurely exploration of the country 
and enjoyment of the hospitality of those who 
remained to represent the old families. The 
book is excellent summer reading, and is 
handsomely illustrated and bound. 


WuHEN LovE CaLts MEN To Arms. By 
Stephen Chalmers. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co.—In the days of the Invincible 
Armada many things happened in the waters 
surrounding the British Isles and on the shores 
where the Spanish ships laid their bones. 
There are said to be indications in various 
places of the survival of Spanish castaways 
who left descendants whose features to-day 
indicate their foreign ancestry. This story 
deals with that time and with the fortunes 
of a girl whose father was a Spanish lord 
and her mother the daughter of a Scotch 
laird. ‘The fate of one of the Spanish ships 
is described, together with the brief love-story 
of Don John, who escaped, and then perished 
at the hand of a brother of the girl whom he 
had married according to Scotch law and 
fashion. Her child is the heroine of the 
story, love for whom calls men ‘to arms in 
one of the most savage epochs of life in the 
Highlands. A feud is on between the Camp- 
bells and the MacDonalds, and is worked 
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out by alternating murders of the chiefs of 
the two clans. The story is well told and 
thoroughly interesting, and constantly re- 
minds one of some of the work of Stevenson. 
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THE THEORY OF THE ‘THEATRE. By 
Clayton Hamilton. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50 net.—Theatre-goers who 
are not expert critics, and who are not versed 
in the literature of the stage, will find in 
the various chapters of this book much food 
for thought. By an analysis of plays an- 
cient and modern the author shows what a 
play is and why, in different ages, by the 
necessities of the case, plays were shaped 
to fit the stage, the actors, and the audiences. 
For this reason many ancient plays could 
not be effectively produced on the modern 
stage. The actor and the dramatist must 
shape their work with reference to the 
psychology of their audience and to the 
stage conventions which make some things 
seem natural and others out of place. The 
leading types of drama are discussed and 
described,—tragedy and melodrama, comedy 
and farce. The tendency of the book is to 
clarify the minds of those who enjoy the 
play and to give them the power to dis- 
criminate between the things that are help- 
ful and hurtful in their effect upon society. 


Hypnotism. By Edward B. Warman, A.M. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 50 cents net. 
Mr. Warman holds that the reason why 
hypnotism is largely discredited is because 
most people are familiar only with its misuse 
and misapplication. As practised by those 
who make exhibitions of it, it is degrading 
and injurious. But he claims that, properly 
used, it is in no way injurious, and consists 
mainly in producing natural sleep by artificial 
means. He denies all the popular notions 
about its being used to make virtuous people 
think and do that which is foreign to their 
natures. 


SEARCHLIGHTS. By George W. Coleman. 
Boston: The Arakelyan Press.—The editor 
of the Christian Endeavor World induced Mr. 
Coleman to write some brief articles for his 
paper, and then, without Mr. Coleman’s 
knowledge, published them in a little volume. 
They are bright, sprightly, sensible, and use- 
ful essays relating to the conduct of life in 
public and private, in the church and out of it. 


Miscellaneous. 


A Simple Explanation of Modern Banking 
Systems is a small handbook (25 cents 
net) prepared by Humphrey Robinson, 
and designed for the promotion of closer and 
more satisfactory relations between the 
public and the banks, for the information 
of depositors generally, and of those just 
entering the banking business. It has been 
edited from a legal standpoint by W. Over- 
ton Harris, judge of the Jefferson County 
(Kentucky) Circuit Court and dean of the 
Louisville Law School. It is well fitted to 
instruct the average depositor, to whom 
bank methods are a sealed mystery, or it 
might serve as a primer for the young banker. 
It is warmly indorsed by leading bank 
officials of the country. 


Do It toa Finish, by Orison Swett Mar- 
den, is one of the little books of counsel 
that Thomas Y. Crowell Company appro- 
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priately print in the What is Worth While 
Series. The crime of carelessness is set 
forth with the recital of blunders that cost a 
million dollars a day, and the disgrace of 
unfinished work is emphasized with an 
earnestness that ought to pierce to the con- 
sciousness of any idler who does not wish 
to be haunted later by ghosts of skipped 
problems or wasted opportunities. In- 
cidentally it may be noted that it is the habit 
of doing things to a finish that is giving 
young Germans to-day a great advantage over 
English and American youths, especially 
in English banks and large mercantile 
houses. (30 cents net.) 


“That reality, for human beings, is revealed 
directly through the impulses, the strivings, 
the purposes of our life, and only indirectly 
through the vast world of objects and facts 
that pass in ceaseless stream before the eye 
of consciousness,’’ is the thesis of the essay 
on Life and Reality, written by Arthur 
Stone Dewing, a disciple of Dr. Royce, and 
published by Longmans, Green & Co. ($1.25 
net.) After stating the problem of the final 


reality in the opening chapter, Dr. Dewing |. 


inquires what the material world and science 
have to offer by way of solution? The prob- 
lem shifts to the realm of the moral law, to 
society, to the religious experience, and to 
the various conceptions of philosophic truth. 
In all these spheres the underlying reality 
is revealed in the self-expression of life. Dr. 
Dewing showg that all forms of self-expres- 
sion, as wealth, power, pleasure, learning, 
pursued for the gratification of their own 
ends alone, lead to a hopeless series of 
thwarted efforts; and that self-expression is 
of value, not for what it accomplishes, but 
as the immediate reality of life. ‘Live to 
the fullest in every moment and we get 
reality,’”’ and we touch it in no other way. 
Religion is vital and significant only as long 
as it offers a means for the self-expression of 
human individuality. The moment it ceases 
to operate as a living force in a work- 
a-day world, it becomes dead and therefore 
unreal. Religion must throw light on the 
problems of a dynamic world and vindicate 
by practical deeds its high mission to men. 
Life reveals itself as activity, not as com- 
pleted purpose, and the reality is in the moral 
struggle. 


Humanity recognizes the obligation of 
altruism without knowing why, and the 
natural good will of man is the inextinguish- 
able source of all good in the world. It 
seeks and finds, consciously or unconsciously, 
continually better ways of realizing itself 
and bringing about a better life on earth. 
Dr. Ray Madding McConnell, instructor 
in ethics at Harvard University, studies 
The Duty of Altruism, seeking its explana- 
tion on philosophical grounds not only with- 
out denying this, but finding in it the answer 
to the problem philosophy has explained 
away again and again, only to leave it un- 
settled at the end. Sacrifice in the real 
sense of the word, meaning a genuine loss 
to one’s self with no hope of reactionary 
or other benefit, cannot be justified otherwise 
than by its inherence in human nature it- 
self. In successive chapters Mr. McCon- 
nell rejects the religious and metaphysical 
solutions because they are transcendental 
and unscientific; he rejects the legal solu- 
tions because they are based on external 
restraint; the logical solutions, because 
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they start with major premises which are 
gratuitous and are furnished by the will. 
The various scientific solutions are only 
explanations of morality instead of justi- 
fications for it, and fail to show why altru- 
ism ought to be preferred. No process of 
logical reasoning can convince one who is 
not by nature self-sacrificing that self- 
sacrifice is a duty. The will is fundamental, 
and to it intelligence is secondary. The 
wills of normal men, says our author, are 
good. A fewmen are “normally insane,’’ but 
most men desire the largest life possible. 
The pulpit, the lecture platform, and the 
press need not tell men to ‘‘obey duty,” 
but tell them how to do their best. Men 
seek not to be told to be good, but to be in- 
structed how they may carry out their good 
will. The true aim of social endeavor is to 
give good will a chance to grow and develop. 
Human life can come to its own expressions 
only by reciprocal relations. (Macmillan 
Company.) 


Magazines. 

The Pictorial Review of New York, a fif- 
teen-cent monthly paper that has trebled 
its large circulation in the last three years, 
sends out an interesting September number. 
Here is the first instalment of a new novel 
by Harriet TI. Comstock, called ‘‘Janet of 
the North Woods,’’ which promises to rep- 
resent Mrs. Comstock’s best work. Here, 
too, is a breezy and picturesque article about 
Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane, which describes 
her as “the foremost municipal expert in 
America.”’ In another column may be 
found brief extracts from this remarkable 
record, which we should be glad to print in 
full. One page is given up to ‘The vital 
Element in Religion,” a talk by Dr. Charles 
G. Ames, which teaches that religion must 
be something other than a pretty drama of 
music and prayers which cheat us into the 
idea that we are doing something to please 
God and save our souls. The true way of 
salvation is to find spiritual meaning in the 
passing hour and accept our daily experience 
and present task as a part and sample of the 
order of Providence. Besides these features 
of the magazine it contains many pages that 
prefigure the autumn fashions and furnish 
practical advice and directions on all matters 
supposed to be peculiarly interesting to 
women, 


Books Received. 


From Mitchell Kennerley, New York. 
By Dorothy Landers Beall. $1.50. 
From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
When Love calls Men to Arms. By Stephen Chalmers. 


Poems. 


$1.50. 
Astir. By John Adams Thayer. $1.20 net. 


From Irish Castles to French Chateaux. By Norma 
Bright Carson. ’ f 
The Gossamer Thread. By Venita Seibert. $1 net. 


The Coming Religion. By Charles F. Dole. 

From L. C. Page & Co., Boston, 
Houseboating on a Colonial Waterway. By Frank and 
Cortelle Hutchins. $2.50. ; 
Francisco, our Little Argentine Cousin. 

Brooks. 60 cents. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
He restoreth my Soul. By A. H.W. $1.50. 


By Eva Cannon 


THE SMALLEST BIBLE ON EARTH 

This Bible is printed from greatly reduced plates, con- 
taining 256 pages of the New Testament smaller than a 
postage stamp. A magnifying glass must be used to 
read same. It is a wonder, and is said to bring good luck 
tothe wearer. Over half a million sold in Chicago first 
week. Sent postpaid, 1s cents. H.F. Gross, ro Madison 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Peter and Tommy. 


My Peter is a little boy 
So very, very wise, 

That he can read and spell and count 
Like boys of twice his size. 

He always knows his lessons well; 
He'll tell you where to find 

The smallest places on the map, 
And figures charm his mind. 


My Tommy is a little boy 
So very, very wise, 
The earth lies like a picture-book 
Before his eager eyes. 
He knows a robin from a jay, 
Sumac from elderblow; 
He’ll tell you where the woodchucks hide, 
And how the catkins grow. 


But Peter is a stupid boy 
When lessons all are done; 
He has not learned -to.swim-nor skate 
And will not jump nor run. 
And Tommy is a stupid boy 
When he is sent to school; 
He hardly knows his alphabet, 
And will not mind the rule. 


What shall I ever, ever do 
With two such-boys as these? 
I'd like to stir them in a bag 
And mix them as I please. 
Peter should listen to the tales 
That woods and meadows tell, 
And Tommy see that gentlemen 
Must always learn to spell. 
—Emma Endicott Marean, in Every Other Sunday. 


Their New Father. 


BY HESTER LOMBARD. 


Lena and Lester were very little when 
it happened, not much bigger than little 
Margaret is now, and you know she is only 
just beginning to learn the letters on her 
blocks; but they never forgot it. It was 
the summer Margaret came, and she was 
just two weeks old, when father Lothrop 
came home early and said to the nurse:— 


“Mrs. Gilbert, Nora has not had an after- 
noon out yet, so I will take the twins to the 


Zoo and let her have both afternoon and 
evening. I'll put them to bed,-too. Oh, 
no, I shall not need you. I shall enjoy it.” 

So Nora put on fresh linen suits on the 
children. It was not often that they had 
an outing with their father. He was a very 
busy man, and they were really much better 
acquainted with their mother, though they 
loved him very dearly. You know how it 
is. If you have your supper in the nursery 
at five o’clock and say good-night at six, 
then you cannot see much of your father; 
and if he happens to be late, you cannot 
see him at all, and there is never much time 
in the morning, and you don’t always get 
much of Sundays and holidays. I am tell- 
ing you this just by way of explanation of 
what followed. 

It was great fun to go out with father 
Lothrop, but usually Nora went too, if 
mother weren’t along, to tell him what is 
allowed and what isn’t. Why, he might 
even treat the children two or three times to 
ice-cream soda—and they were little bits 
of things t!en, you understand—unless he 
were reminded. 

But this time everything was horrid from 
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,the beginning. Lena wore her new shoes 


and they hurt her feet, and Nora was in 
such a hurry to go out that she didn’t prop- 
erly fasten Lester’s garter where it was loose, 
and so his stockings kept coming down; 
and if there is anything more maddening 
than to have your stockings coming down, 
I don’t. know what it is. It was very vexing, 
for father Lothrop always liked to have 
Lester Lothrop, Jr., look neat. 

Lena was limping before they reached the 
corner, and Lester was limping, too, trying 
to hold up his stockings, but the. car was 
coming and nobody wanted to. go back. 
Mr. Lothrop fixed the garter as well as he 
could in the car, and it really stayed fixed 
for some time, at least until they came to 
the Zoo. 

That was only the beginning of trouble. 
A woman stepped on Lester’s heel and scraped 
the skin off, and suddenly the wind blew off 
Lena’s hat and father Lothrop had to run 
back after it. Just as they stepped out of 
the car the wind blew harder than ever and 
it began to rain. Then it kept on raining, 
and pretty soon it poured, and then came 
thunder and. lightning. After waiting a 
while, Mr. Lothrop would have taken a car 
back, but something blocked the track, and 
altogether they had to stay in that stuffy 
little waiting-room, where everything was 
uncomfortable, and almost everybody was 
cross, for an hour and a half by father Loth- 
rop’s watch. Even then it, did not stop 
raining; it only settled down into a steady 
drizzle. 

When the car brought them back to the 
corner, father Lothrop picked up Lester 


|and, the conductor picked up Lena and 


carried them to the sidewalk, but just as 
the conductor set Lena down and ran back 
to the car, somehow her legs went limp and 
she sat down in a puddle. I suppose she 
slipped, but, goodness, how she howled! 
Even in June a puddle of water can feel 
cold, and as for dirt! Of course her hands 
went into the mud and of course she dug 
them into her eyes, and of course her face 
was a sight, and her clothes too. 

Father Lothrop is very plucky and he 
stayed jolly through it all, but his face was 
pretty red after he carried Lena all the way 
home (and Lena still a-howling); and Lester 
heard him say, ‘‘Oh, if Nora were only 
here.”’ Well, he bathed them and brought 
up. their suppers and at last he put them 
to bed half an hour too early, but he was 
very fair and told them extra stories for it. 

After he had told them four stories, two 
for Lena and two for Lester, and after he 


‘had brought them two drinks of water, and 


then had come back twice more, once to 
take off the summer blanket because Lena 
thought she was too warm and then to put 
it back because she knew she was too cold 
(and perhaps Lester wanted something else, 
too), then he had to come back just once 
more because he forgot to kiss Lena the last 
thing after he put on the blanket. That 
time he just sat down on the side of the bed, 
and he drew a long breath. Of course the 
door was open into Lester’s room. 

“Now, Lena and Lester Lothrop,’’ said 


father. Lothrop, “this father of yours is all 


tired out. What I wonder is, how many 
fathers little children really need. I think 


‘you could use a dozen.” 
‘Lena blinked. at him and Lester sat up]_ 


‘in bed so‘as to see better. 
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“Lester, lie down, if you please.” Lester 
lay down. b 

“T’ve been thinking,’ went on father 
Lothrop, ‘‘that to-morrow I’ll send you a 
brand new father, one made to order with 
steel springs and iron hinges and electric 
wiring, instead of bones and joints and 
muscles. Now, you'll see.’ 

Lena laughed and Lester laughed. Then 
father Lothrop kissed Lena once more and 
kissed Lester once more, and asked if they 
could think of anything else they wanted, 
and when they couldn’t, he went down- 
stairs. 

The next morning father Teena went 
away earlier than usual. He said he must 
work hard to make up for the fun he had 
had the day before. Now some things hap- 
pened that day that Lena and Lester did 
not know till afterwards. They did not 
know that a dear college friend of father 
Lothrop’s was married at. noon. ‘They did 
not know that before father Lothrop went 
to the wedding he stopped at the barber's 
and. had a hair cut and a shampoo and a 
shave.. They did not know that he even 
had his mustache shaved off, because their 
mother always said she liked him better. with 
a smooth face. "They did not know that 
when men go to noon weddings they wear 
very different clothes from those they wear 
when they go down town or take their 
children to the Zoo. So that was how it 
happened, 

It had just struck half-past three when 
Lena and Lester saw a carriage turn in at 
their driveway. 

““Company’s coming,’ said Lester. 

The carriage stopped, and a strange man 
stepped out and paid the driver. 

“Well, it’s good to be at home again,” 
the children heard him say. 

“Ts he going to live here?” Lena whis- 
pered timidly. 

The strange man ran_up the steps, turned 
at the door, and flung a kiss to the children. 

“T’ll be down soon, Lena and Lester,” 
he called as he disappeared through the 
screen door, and they could hear him running 
upstairs to their mother’s room. 

“Lena Lorimer Lothrop,” 
Lothrop, Jr., solemnly. ‘‘Do you know who 
that is? It’s the new father!” ; 

“Oh, it’s the new father!’’ echoed Lena, 
rather blankly. 

For a minute they stared at each other in 
consternation: 

“But I don’t want a new father,” 
Lester positively. 

“And I won’t have a new father,” said 
Lena, the tears gathering in her eyes. 

They tiptoed silently round to the back 
door, and sat down on the steps to consider. 

“Could we run away?” suggested Lester. 

“No, not from mother and the baby,” 
declared Lena. 

*“Oh, no, not from mother and the baby,” 
affirmed Lester in turn.- 

Then Nora came round the house hunt- 
ing for them. 

“It’s queer how sudeen you can get away. 
You're to go right straight in. Now don’ t 
be a-loiterin’, for it’s your father wants you.’ 

“Oh, it ist it is!’’ they exclaimed to- 
gether. Lena caught hold of Lester’s jacket. 
“T daren’t go,”’ she fluttered. 

“We've got to, go,” said Lester bravely. 
They walked slowly. Mother was sitting 
by the upstairs window with the baby in 
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her arms. ‘“‘Hurry, children,’ she called; 
“good news, good news!”’ : 

“She calls it good news, does she?’’ mur- 
mured Lester bitterly. ‘I’m going off to 
bunt up the old father.” 

At these terrible words, Lena broke out 
into loud and uncontrolled sobbing that 
brought quickly to the door—not the strange 
new father with a smooth face and long coat 
and a silk hat and gray kid gloves and a 
flower in his buttonhole, but the same dear 
old father, a little queer about the mouth, 
but not a bit fussed up, with the same merry 
eyes that they loved, just as when he said 
good-night to them the night before. 

“Actually,” he said to Mother Lothrop 
a few minutes later, ‘‘the children didn’t 
know me.” 

“Never mind,’ she said, measuring the 
baby’s hand against Lena’s, ‘‘I’m glad you 
shaved off the mustache. Now you look 
just as you did before we were married.”’ 

“Then what did you send for us for, in 
such a hurry?’’ asked Lester practically, 
after matters had been explained. 

“Why,” said their father, ‘I thought if 
we hurried there might be time to go to the 
Zoo and make up for yesterday, but I’m 
afraid it’s too late now.” 

“We ought to sit up half an hour later 
to-night anyway,’ pleaded Lena; “for 
father put us to bed half an hour early last 
night, he knows he did.”’ 

Then Father Lothrop laughed, and mother 
told them they had just time to catch the 
next car. So they really went to the Zoo. 

Of course I remember all about it. You 
see, I’m Lester. 


How the Faucet was Opened. 


John Gregg had begged for a pony for 
six months, and at last he had one. It 
was a beautiful Shetland, named Prince. 

“Now, John,”’ his father had said the day 
before the pony arrived, ‘‘I am very partic- 
ular about the looks of my barn, so you must 
keep the pony’s stall clean. You will have 
to feed and water him yourself, for I have all 
I can do to look after my own horses.” 

“T will, father,’’ answered John. ‘‘I don’t 
mean to ever forget, for you are so good to 
give me this pony.” 

For three weeks John did not leave a thing 
out of place around the barn, and Prince 
had splendid care. Mr. Gregg declared he 
couldn’t do better by his own horses. 

“Did you water Prince this morning’’? 
Mr. Gregg surprised John one noon with the 
question. 

“Yes, sir,’’ was the answer. John knew 
by his father’s tone and look that something 
was wrong. 

“Well, you left the faucet open, and the 
tank ran over. It will make a mud-hole, and 
that will be bad for the horses. They will 
get muddy every time they go for a drink.” 

“Father, I am sure I turned off the water 
when the tank was about full. I am just 
sure I did,’’ insisted John. 

““My son, you must be more careful. If 
this happens again, you will have to water 
Prince at the pump in the lower lot,’’ and the 
subject was dropped. 

Three days later the faucet was found open 
again, and John had been the last one in the 
lot. He was positive he had shut off the 
water, he had looked the second time to make 
sure; but it was turned on, and he couldn’t 
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understand it. 
careless. 

That very same evening John rushed into 
the house with the cry, ‘Father, O father, 
come quick!”’ 

Mr. Gregg wonderingly followed the boy 
to the lot. John pointed to the tank, and 
there stood Prince trying to open the faucet 
with his teeth. John and his father watched 
in silence. After a time the faucet turned, 
and, as the water poured into the tank, Prince 
calmly began to drink. 

“That’s who opened the faucet, father,” 
John said gleefully. ‘I think Prince is a 
smart pony to know when he wants a drink, 
and to be able to get it for himself. He likes 
fresh, cool water, too,’’ and he patted the 
pony’s head. 

“He is such a smart pony,” laughed Mr. 
Gregg, “that he will have to go into the 
lower lot where there are no faucets to open. 
Iam glad we found the guilty party, though, 
so we wouldn’t blame the wrong one.” 

“JT am, too,” agreed John.—Sarah N. 
McCreery, in Sunday School Times. 


He hated to be thought 


The Discontented Mummy Chug. 


Once upon a time there was a very, very 
small fish called a Mummy Chug, and he 
lived in the great ocean close beside the other 
sea things,—the whales and the lobsters 
and the codfishes. They were all much 
larger and more important than he. But 
the Mummy Chug, if he were so small, had 
very large ideas about himself. 

He used to lie in the shallow water by 
the beach and watch his fins glisten in the 
sunshine. And he thought that all the chil- 
dren at play on the shore had come down 
just expressly to look at him. He thought, 
too, that he should like to go up on the sand 
to show them his fins closer. He would 
really have gone, too, except that he was 
afraid the ocean would not be able to get 
along without him. 

“Why did you not grow a tail like mine?” 
the Mummy Chug asked a lobster one day. 
But his voice was so tiny that the lobster 
did not hear him. 

“Why have you no glittering fins like 
mine?’’ he called one day to a huge whale 
that was so far out at sea it could not pos- 
sibly have heard anything less than a fog 
horn. But the Mummy Chug was sure 
that the lobster and the whale had not re- 
plied because they had no proper answers 
ready, and he was still quite contented with 
himself. 

One day the little Mummy Chug thought 
and thought for a long while. Then he 
made up his mind to something. He thought 
that such an important little fish as he was 
not safe in the great ocean. 

“Just faney if I got a fishhook in my 
mouth!’’ he said to himself. 

“Or suppose the lobster man should bait 
one of his pots with me! 

“T am certainly in great danger every day 
here in the sea. Perhaps the waves will 
miss me when I am gone, but they will have 
to get along as best they can without me. 
I am quite decided. I shall go up and sit 
on the beach awhile.’’ 

So the Mummy Chug called to the tide, 
and he said:— 

“O tide, will you please take me up on 
the beach? I want to sit on the sand for 
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the rest of my life. I am tired of the ocean. 
I want to try another way of living!’’ 

“Oh, you foolish little Mummy Chug!”’ 
roared the surf. ‘‘Do you think you can 
live anywhere but in the water? Well, 
come along! Jump up on my back.” 

So the Mummy Chug got up on top of 
the surf, and the tide took him in to shore 
and dropped him on the sand 

It was very strange for a fish, especially 
such a little fish, to be on shore. The 
Mummy Chug looked around him and blinked 
his little round eyes in the sun. Suddenly a 
queer choking feeling came in his gills. Why, 
he could not breathe so easily on shore as 
he could in the water! The air was not such 
a pleasant thing to have inside him as the 
good salt water. : 

The Mummy Chug looked longingly out 
to sea. He began to pant and to feel very 
weak, but no one noticed him, not even the 
children. They were much too busy build- 
ing castles of sand for the tide to tumble 
over and wash away. None of them saw 
the Mummy Chug except one, the smallest 
child of all. The smallest child was tired of 
play. She was walking up and down the 
beach, letting the waves catch her little 
bare toes, when all at once she spied the 
poor, sick little Mummy. Chug. He could 
scarcely breathe at all now as he lay on the 
hot sand. 

“Why, you poor little fish,” said the small- 
est child. “‘What are you doing up here,on 
the beach? You are quite too small to have 
been caught by a fisherman, and no one 
would ever think of using you to bait a 
lobster pot. I am afraid you are too Tittle 
even for that. Come, I will put you back in 
the sea again.” 

So the child took the Mummy Chug very 
carefully in her hand and dropped him in 
the sea, and the surf took him out farther. 

“T told you so,’ said the tide. ‘‘ Your 
place is in the water, not on land.’’ 

“J think you are right,’ said the little 


Mummy Chug.—Carolyn S. Batley, in 
Kindergarten Magazine. 
Real Troubles. 


A lady went to visit a children’s hospital, 
and was surprised to see how smiling and 
cheerful they all were. 

“That is because they all have real 
troubles,” said the nurse, ‘‘and not imaginary 
ones and little every-day vexations, like the 
rest of us.” ; 

Was she right? The lady still felt puzzled 
and wondering, and spoke to a boy who sat 
happily by a table, looking at a big book full 
of pictures, his crutches leaning against his 
crooked knee. ; ‘ 

“Tt’s hard for you, poor boy,” she began; 
but he cut her short with a sharp look and a 
nonchalant :— : 

“Humph! There’s lots of sitting down 
things to have fun about if you can’t run 
and jump like other fellows!” ‘ 


, 


“What are you playing, Katharine?’”’ 
said her mother, hearing the little girl laugh 
very heartily. “I’m popping goes ‘the 
weasel,’ she answered. 


There were some apples on the table, and 
mamma had peeled one for baby. Susie.was 
offered one, when she replied, ‘‘No, mamma, 
not that one, a nated [naked] one, p’ease.”’ 
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BY E. S. GOODHUE, M.D. 


I want no cold and costly monument, 
But some great tree 

To clasp its roots round me; 

To take me up into its heart 

And spread me into every part, 

Trunk, branches, leaves and blossoms, too, 
Till we are mingled through and through; 
Till tree and I be one, 

Sharing alike the Sun! 

I want no gruesome tomb or formal mound, 
No dismal cross, 

No vulgar sign of loss 

To curb child-laughter or to still 

The living city’s throb and thrill. 

I want no sacrificial urn 

Or censer o’er my form to burn: 

No solemn step or word,— 

Just the song of a bird! 

And so at last I’ll lay me down to sleep 
In some sweet glen, 

Near by the haunts of men, 

Where children play and lovers sit, 
Where butterflies and birdlings flit, 

And all the busy world comes in. 

There shall I rest among my kin,— 
Brother to great and small, 

One with them all! 


Heroic Pioneering in Medical 
Missions. 


In the Congregationalist and Christian 
World appeared recently the interesting 
story that follows, somewhat abridged:— 


Many a man has spent a profitable Sun- 
day afternoon among the graves of the sacred 
dead in the little cemetery south-west of 
Oberlin village; for in that quiet spot by 
the brook rests the dust of as many men and 
women who have wrought righteousness, en- 
rolled under the Congregational order, as is 
to be found in many a more pretentious and 
spacious dwelling-place of the dead. 

Not thirty feet from the modest stone 
which marks the grave of Finney is a marble 
slab of the type favored two generations 
ago with the scroll, ‘‘Emelie Jane , died 
July 27, 1848, aged twelve years.” If one’s 
curiosity follows that simple record to dis- 
cover who this little girl was, he would be 
rewarded by a most interesting story of ad- 
venture; for Emelie Jane was a mother- 
less maid, who, with her younger sister and 
baby brother, had been brought from far-off 
Asia by their bereaved father, an American 
surgeon, and left for a time in the care of 
the good mothers of Oberlin. The father, 
condemned and discredited as a heretic, went 
about among people who shared his views 
to secure funds to return to his mission field. 
While he was gone, Emelie was taken sud- 
denly ill. Though he hastened to her side 
and used the utmost medical skill, she died. 
But the story of the reasons for her being 
in Oberlin, told in a closely written diary 
covering forty years of thrilling experience, 
shows the strange and devious paths in 
which our greatest missionary society has 
come on its way to its centennial year. 

Our first glimpse of the writer of the 
diary is in a central New York village early 
in the nineteenth century, where he was 
a mere lad, clerking for his uncle in the 
country store and selling rum and gin along 
with molasses and flour. The Washington- 
ian movement came: the barrels of strong 
drink were rolled into the street and their 
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contents emptied into the gutter. It was 
the boy’s first moral quickening. ‘That win- 
ter there was a revival and the youth was 
converted. Along with the conversion came 
the early stories of missions in the Sand- 
wich Islands, in India and Turkey,—a story 
of Christian adventure paralleling those of 
the Book of Acts. The boy’s restless New 
England heritage—for his father was an or- 
dained graduate of Yale—was awakened by 
these tales of mysterious countries over sea. 
He determined to give himself as a mission- 
ary, and took a medical course in New York. 

He offered himself at the ‘‘Rooms,”’ as the 
Board offices were then called. ‘‘Are you 
married?’’ was the question put by the sec- 
retary. He was not. “Are you planning 
to be?”’ He was not, for who would marry 
a man bent on such an adventure? But 
there lay on the secretary’s desk an appli- 
cation from a mature and worthy person 
of New Jersey, offering to go as a mission- 
ary. ‘‘Would not the young doctor corre- 
spond with this estimable lady?” He 
would. He came back six months later. 
The correspondence had come to nought. 
More than forty letters had been exchanged, 
costing at the rate of thirty-two cents a 
letter for postage. 

Reading the letters at this distance you 
can readily discern the cause of the failure. 
The stilted, cold, theological atmosphere of 
the one ill matched the adventurous enthu- 
siasm of the other. ‘The secretary liked the 
young man, admired his persistence. A let- 
ter had just come from a young girl in Clin- 
ton, N.Y., asking to be sent, but the Board 
sent no single persons then. Here was a 
second chance. 

Diffident though he was, he started for 
Clinton. The suggestion was inspired. The 
lovers joined hands almost instantly, and in 
July, 1834, sailed away from Boston in the 
good ship Cashmere, bound for Singapore, 
with the ultimate destination Bangkok. The 
bride was twenty-two, the doctor six years 
older,—children, practically, without experi- 
ence of the world, sailing away to plant 
Christian civilization across the seas, where 
there was not the slightest indication that it 
was wanted. ‘There were six months of sail- 
ing around the Cape. When they reached 
Singapore, there was no ship to carry them 
farther. During the long wait a baby was 
born, breathed a few hours, and then died. 
Finally a Dutch merchantman bound north 
on its annual voyage arrived, and they sailed 
in it to the future home. 

The despot who ruled the land was hostile 
to white men; but the physician found im- 
mediate openings to do good, especially for 
surgical and medical service A second 
daughter came and died of smallpox just 
before Jenner made his great discovery. A 
vial of vaccine was sent for, and in due time 
thousands of children were made immune 
from the deadly plague, and then hundreds 
of mothers with their babes crowded the 
doctor’s quarters. 

Childbirth, which had been more fatal 
than war, was made normal by the Amer- 
ican physician, and he was even called into 
the sacred precincts of the harem. His 
success persuaded the despot to permit the 
few white men to remain in the country, 
though the decree had gone forth that they 
must go. Meanwhile the young wife, in 
spite of the cares of motherhood, had learned 
the language, written primers and gospel 
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stories, translated hymns, invented a spell- 
ing-book and grammar, and helped her 
husband to construct a complete story of 
the Old Testament in the native language,— 
a story which has not since been excelled. 
The charm of her face (I once saw a daguerre- 
otype of its sweetness and spiritual force), 
the grace of her speech, her rare personality 
thrust into that barbarism, drew to her the 
choice spirits among the native folk. 

The doctor and his colleagues had with 
marvellous energy and ingenuity got to- 
gether a printing plant, and books were going 
out to the more intelligent and read by young 
men of the new order,—one young man 
especially, the prince-priest, who had taken 
Buddhist vows to escape a worse fate from 
his brother on the throne. By a sure in- 
stinct which draws men of power together, 
this singular genius and the young American 
doctor met and became instantly friends,— 
a friendship far-reaching and lifelong. This 
ambitious spirit; fettered in the monastery, 
hungry to know and do, drew out of his 
American friend the best he had of the 
Western wisdom. He greedily absorbed 
language, physics, chemistry, geography, 
history, with an eagerness and a viselike 
memory which amazed the American. A 
Buddhist philosopher always, he rejected 
the Calvinism of his friend, punctured it by 
quoting out of the New Testament story 
itself, but embraced the spirit of the Master. 

The American found his theology failing 
him. The Buddhist discovered the emer- 
gence of a new sun in his own life. By and 
by the despot died. The prince-priest came 
to the throne, the kingdom was opened to 
intercourse with the world, complete relig- 
ious freedom was decreed and enforced long 
before it prevailed in parts of the Western 
world, and the little Oriental kingdom en- 
tered upon a new time. But that is another 
story. 

The physician’s failing Calvinism was 
gradually replaced by a certain mysticism, 
of the school of Mahan and Finney of Ober- 
lin, which reached the ends of the earth 
through the Oberlin Evangelist. His col- 
leagues—for the mission had now five men 
—noted the changed accent of the doctor’s 
theology, and reported him to the ‘‘Rooms.”’ 
Then begins a sad story of theological dis- 
sension, the one man and another colleague 
asking for liberty to hold their views, the 
three others regarding him as dangerous and 
insisting upon his conformity to the old 
standards of resignation. While the slow- 
sailing ships carried the accusation and con- 
demnation back and forth, the sweet woman 
from Clinton drooped. ‘The theological ten- 
sion and the consequent anxiety about the 
action of the ‘‘Rooms”’ aggravated the mal- 
ady. She passed away from the strife as 
the little son was born, and they laid her 
body under the bamboos. The word came 
that the doctor and his colleague who shared 
his views must return to America. The 
good man gathered up his little brood of 
three, and made the sad, anxious journey 
by the Cape and St. Helena. The col- 
league who shared his heresy died. What a 
journey, with that group of three little ones, 
the youngest only a baby, to face a Board 
and churches made hostile by the accusation 
of fatal heresy! 

When he landed, he found the authorities 
cold, the old friends indifferent and suspi- 
cious. Only in Oberlin was there welcome, 
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and thither he went and left the children 
while he sought to interest new friends in 
the promising work. The American Board, 
tired of the strife, gave up the mission and 
turned over its good will to the Presby- 
terians, who had just organized a Board. 
Anti-slavery men, impatient at the unwill- 
ingness of the Board to take a vigorous 
stand, organized the A. M. A. The doctor, 
with the Oberlin sympathy behind him, 
secured money enough to buy out the prop- 
erty of the Board in Siam, a sum amounting 
to something over $4,000, and, having found 
a new mother for his little ones, went back 
to his field under the A. M. A., and never 
again returned to his native land. 

After twenty-five years of service, during 
which, under the favor of his friend now 
upon the throne, he became one of the most 
influential men in the realm, he was laid 
beside his first wife under the bamboos. 
But that is also another story. Of the chil- 
dren and children’s children of that young 
mother of tribulation, one is the wife of a 
famous missionary, three have rendered dis- 
tinguished service in American universities, 
others are artists, teachers, missionaries. 
For the influence of a single heroic life is 
measureless.—Rev. D. F. Bradley, in the 
Congregationalist and Christian World. 


A Municipal Expert. 

In the September number of the Pictorial 
Review of New York appears a long, well- 
illustrated article about the work of Caro- 
line Bartlett Crane, written by Helen Chris- 
tine Bennett. The story of Mrs. Crane’s 
work as minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Kalamazoo, Mich., is interesting reading; 
but it may be more familiar to readers of 
the Christian Register than the account of 
her accomplishments as municipal expert, 
from which we copy a few paragraphs. 
The article begins with the announcement 
that in October the State of Minnesota is 
going through a thorough house-cleaning, 
having asked, as preparatory to it, that 
Mrs. Crane will come to tell them what 
they need to do. Last spring Mrs. Crane 
cleaned house thus in Tennessee, the spring 
before in Kentucky, and Texas is now seek- 
ing her services, but is obliged to wait until 
next spring, as Mrs. Crane refuses to leave 
home for more than two months in any 
year, and this autumn Minnesota has the 
right of way. The Pictorial Review says:— 


The mayor of Saginaw was the first to 
ask Mrs. Crane to visit a city outside her 
own for the purpose of inspection. Mrs. 
Crane did not care about going. She had 
her hands pretty full at Kalamazoo. But 
the mayor was urgent, and finally Mrs. 
Crane went. Arrived at Saginaw, she vis- 
ited the local slaughter-houses, assisted the 
officials in drafting a meat inspection ordi- 
nance for the city, and addressed a public 
meeting called by the mayor. ‘This was her 
first inspection, and she had no idea that it 
would not be the last. But calls upon her 
became frequent and urgent, and in her own 
State she visited and inspected Big Rapids, 
Calumet, Hastings, and Bay City. 

After this she went to Concord, N.H., 
Fargo, N.D., and Daytona, Fla. In the 
spring of 1909 she made her first extended 
trip, visiting three cities in Pennsylvania, 
Erie, Wilkesbarre, and Scranton. Mrs. 
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Crane went to Scranton very reluctantly. 
She was afraid of Scranton. Kalamazoo is 
a city of some 35,000 inhabitants, and she 
felt that she did know something concern- 
ing it and similar cities, those under 50,000 
inhabitants. But Scranton with 130,000 
inhabitants begged her to come. The 
mayor, the Board of Trade, and the City 
Improvement Society united their invita- 
tions. Finally Mrs. Crane decided to go 
for a week. 

She arrived in Scranton on March 4. 
The mayor and his wife, who was president 
of the City Improvement Society, insisted 
upon her being their guest. Mrs. Crane 
demurred, but was overruled. Upon her 
arrival she made several speeches and was 
most enthusiastically received. Then she 
began her inspection. On the first day she 
visited high schools and found much to 
admire as well as to criticise. At two sub- 
sequent meetings, when before the ministers 
of the city she discussed the schools and 
before the citizens of North Scranton she 
discussed better streets, the audiences re- 
ceived her remarks in high favor. Then 
some of the prominent citizens of Scranton 
arranged to go with Mrs. Crane upon a visit 
to Hillside Home, which is a combination 
almshouse, orphanage, and insane asylum 
for the city of Scranton. 

The people of Scranton were proud of 
Hillside Home. The beautiful buildings, with 
their immaculate walls, tiled floors, and 
baths, are new. They replaced sheds that a 
few years ago sheltered the poor and insane 
at Scranton,—tmiserable wooden buildings, 
open to the blasts of winter. Scranton put 
up the new buildings and took Mrs Crane 
to see them, waiting for her commendation. 
Mrs. Crane entered the clean rooms, looked 
at the immaculate beds, and turned down one 
of the sheets. The top sheet was the only 
sheet upon it. She looked at the clean faces 
and hands of the sick, and then asked to see 
the feet of the patients. When the feet were 
uncovered, the people of Scranton turned 
their heads. Following the plans of the 
buildings, copies of which she had secured 
before her visit, she asked to see rooms 
which were not shown her, but which were 
evidently in the house. ‘Then she went to the 
sick room again and questioned the nurse. 
By the time she left the Home her escorts 
were decidedly uneasy. They had been 
honestly proud of their fine buildings and 
their inspection had gone no farther. 

On the same day Mrs. Crane visited several 
of the public schools. 

“How do you train the children to act 
in case of fire?’”? she asked. The superin- 
tendent smiled. 

“Break the fire box,’”’ he said, ‘‘and you 
will see.’’ Mrs. Crane broke the box. The 
result was a panic. The teachers were in the 
utmost confusion and. the children unre- 
strained. When the teaching force found 
that the alarm was a test, they were highly in- 
dignant. They protested that the children 
had not had time to put on their coats, and 
that they never rang that bell for a fire drill, 
but only for a real fire. Several added that 
they never had fire drills in winter anyway, 
as it was too cold. 

The following afternoon Mrs. Crane 
addressed a meeting of the citizens at the 
Paoli Theatre. She told the people of 
Scranton that their Poor Board was inade- 
quate; that one woman filled eight offices 
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on their Board of Charities; that more care 
was given to their buildings than to their 
people; that one physician attended the 
entire poorhouse population, including 440 
insane; that one nurse cared for the sick, 
aged, infirm, and insane, and for the children 
at the Home as well; that the public schools 
were unsanitary and badly cleaned; and that 
the fire drill was a farce She also remarked 
that two milk inspectors were hardly enough 
for 550 dairies, and then she told in terse, 
concise words just what Scranton needed. 
The people of Scranton applauded, the Poor 
Board sat purple with anger, and the mayor 
remained unmoved. ‘The next morning the 
members of the Poor Board waxed indig- 
nant. Mrs. Crane was called a meddler, 
an impertinent person forcing her way into 
their own affairs. The papers sided with 
Mrs. Crane, but so bitter were the accusa- 
tions that at her next meeting she addressed 
the citizens squarely. 

“What am I here for?’’? she demanded. 
“You did not ask me to make a social call.” 
The president of the Poor Board wrote an 
indignant letter to the mayor, and the mayor 
persuaded him to retract it, and endeavored 
to smooth things over; but it was hard work, 
and, when Mrs. Crane left on March 12, the 
Seranton Tribune called from its columns, 
“Come out, fellows, she’s gone,’ And 
they came promptly and denied every charge 
Mrs. Crane had made. Then it dawned 
upon them that the Scranton press and the 
Scranton people actually believed Mrs. 
Crane, and, if they wanted to keep their 
posts, it meant not stating, but proving, her 
assertions false. And the Poor Board of 
Scranton got to work. 

Two months later the State Board of 
Health and the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs sent her a joint invitation to come and 
tell them the needs of Kentucky ‘This was 
a far bigger undertaking than she had as 
yet conceived. Her descent upon the State 
was in the nature of a cyclone. She had 
three weeks in which to visit and inspect 
twelve cities. The people of Kentucky 
watched her with breathless interest. She 
stayed in Lexington from Wednesday morn- 
ing till Friday night. In that time she vis- 
ited and studied the city workhouse twice, 
the county jail, the county poorhouse, two 
slaughter-houses, several dairies, the water 
works, the crematory, the eruptive hospital, 
the cemeteries, the State Experimental 
Station, several white and colored schools, 
blind alley tenements, and slums. She 
inspected the streets, sewers, and street- 
cleaning system, delivered addresses to the 
students at the State University, to a mass 
meeting at the Opera House, to the Women’s 
Club. She held conferences with city offi- 
cials, the Board of Health, and newspaper 
men. : 

“Tf,” remarked one energetic citizen who 
had been following her movements as best 
he could and had got beaten in the race, 
“Gf any body can beat that record, I should 
like to see it done, and the marvel of it is 
that her farewell address showed she had her 
eyes and ears open all the time.” 

On the whole, the State of Kentucky 
received Mrs. Crane kindly. Several of the 
cities got wind of her arrival and, warned 
by Scranton, cleaned up a bit; but to their 
chagrin and amusement she detected their 
efforts at once. 

“We gave Mrs. Crane the glad hand,” 
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remarked a Henderson paper, 
“and she said our hand was dirty.” 

At Louisville the keeper of the jail pub- 
licly denied her criticisms, and Mrs. Crane 
retorted by advising the people to see for 
themselves, which they did. Angry nurses 
at Henderson suggested running her out of 
town when she found fault with the City 
Hospital, but a delighted ice-cream dealer 
in the same city, whose place was so immac- 
ulate and thoroughly sanitary that she could 
not say enough in its favor, pocketed the 
results of his increase in trade and fervently 
prayed that she might come often. 

And, whether pleased or displeased, the 
citizens of Kentucky were thoroughly in 
earnest. They investigated her charges, 
they availed themselves of her suggestions. 
Within twenty-four hours after her condem- 
nation of the almshouse in Louisville the 
county judge visited and condemned the 
building, and the Fiscal Court, called in ses- 
sion for that purpose, made an especially 
generous appropriation for alterations. The 
week following her visit to Frankfort promi- 
nent citizens of that town called a meeting 
and organized a Civic League to inaugurate 
the reforms which she had suggested. All 
over the State there was such a popular 
demand for dairy reforms and for healthy 
cows that the State Board of Health was 
able to enforce tests for tuberculosis and 
ordinances for the clean handling of milk. 
In the year past, Kentucky has secured more 
advanced health legislation than in ail the 
past history of the State, including an ap- 
propriation of $30,000 annually for a State 
Bacteriological Laboratory and a school for 
county and city health officers. 


ruefully, 


Mothers. 


“An old- subscriber of fifty years’? asks 
us to reprint the following brief article, 
which has been Cherished by her till it has 
grown yellow with time. It was first writ- 
ten for the Waverley Magazine, by Aaron 
Vanderwerker. It is in accord with the 
thought of to-day to dwell more on the re- 
sponsibilities of parents than on their claims. 


Sweetly and truly has it been remarked 
that the word ‘‘ Mother” is the most beauti- 
ful in the English language. Mother! how 
the sound recalls to one’s remembrance the 
scenes of earlier years and the struggles 
through which, perchance, it may have been 
our lot to pass,—struggles formidable in- 
deed, were the burden not lightened by the 
sapient counsel and advice of that beloved 
parent. 


the kindest and most noble-hearted mothers, 
who make the most strenuous exertions in 
their behalf, to aid them in cultivating those 


graces which pertain to life and happiness—' 


prize her as they ought, until by the fiat 
of an overruling Providence they are com- 
pelled to part with her—to see her anxious 
face no more forever. 
that she who but a short time since bore the 
ruddy bloom of health upon her cheek has 
left the scenes of this world for those of 
purer and brighter joy in heaven. Never 
more will her voice break forth to quell the 
angry waves of passion and strife that from 
time to time break across their troubled 
spirits. Never again will her mild accents 
urge them forward to the duties which they 


And yet how few, alas! how very! 
few children—though they are blessed with! 


| across the heavens, the days were filled with 


They scarcely realize 
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owe to themselves, their country, and their 
God. Should not this fact be a warning to 
those children who, wayward though they 
may be, have yet a mother spared to counsel 
and guide them as they advance step by step 
in life; to cheer them through the tribulation 
and disappointment which may cross their 
pathway? Should they not love and cherish 
her as a treasure which they know is to be 
spared to them for but a short period, and 
one which, when once lost, can never be 
restored to them? 


ward five hours between Boston and Liver- 
pool, and this shortened the fleeting days. 

The reception at Liverpool on the second 
evening after landing was a fine expression 
of hearty English hospitality. Several of 
the English people present had been in 
Boston at the International Council three 
years ago, and there was much renewing of 
friendships with American friends. Prob- 
ably the most significant speech of the even- 
ing was made by Mr. Richard Durning 
Holt, a member of parliament and a Uni- 
tarian. He congratulated the Americans 
on living in a country where the head of the 
nation can be a Unitarian. He found, in 
the progress of liberal religion, the promise 
of a better future for the peoples, and, in 
the international good will which is grow- 
ing with religious progress, a mighty force for 
permanent peace among the nations. The 
meeting in Berlin should be one great step 
in the direction.of making the military and 
naval--preparations of England and Ger- 
many absurd. 

On Sunday, the first Sunday in Europe, 
the American ministers preached in the 
Unitarian churches in and about Liverpool 
and Manchester. Twenty-four ministers 
conducted twenty-nine services. On Mon- 
day morning the long land journey was 
begun, which will include many of the most 
important cities of Western Europe. Future 
letters will continue the story. aS 


The Unitarian Pilgrimage. 


Warwick, ENGLAND, July 26, rgto. 

The voyage of the good ship Devonian 
is done, and its precious cargo of pilgrims 
is safe on English soil. Did any company 
of people ever make a more delightful voy- 
age across the Atlantic Ocean? When was 
there ever finer fellowship? The condi- 
tions were exceptional. The first week of 
the voyage the sea was wondrously smooth, 
only the last two days was the water at all 
rough. The comradeship of the people on 
board was manifested immediately. All 
were going to Berlin; and, though many 
were strangers when the voyage began, no 
one hesitated to speak to others. Friend- 
ships were created and ripened fast. Noth- 
ing marred the pleasure of the voyage from 
beginning to end. 

Some readers of the Register may have 
the impression that it was a ship-load of 
Unitarians. No, it was a_ ship-load of 
people of many denominations; but it 
was the triumph of the fellowship that no 
denominational differences were manifested. 
All were bound by a common purpose. 
There were eleven different denominations 
represented; but Unitarians and Quakers 
Universalists, Baptists, and Methodists, 
all were of liberal mind. At a meeting the 
last evening on board one speaker happily 
expressed it by saying that, when the voy- 
age began, they were of many denominations, 
but, when it ended, they were all ‘‘ Friends.” 

A meeting was held every evening in the 
saloon. Sometimes it was the expression of 
the social spirit, sometimes of the religious 
life. Forenoons there were groups about the 
decks reading together the “‘Passion Play,” 
or studying European languages, or even 
the coinage of the nations! The usual deck 
games were played with zest. Fully a 
fifth of those on board were young people, 
including delegates from the young people’s 
organizations of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist denominations. 

Through all the memories of that never-to- 
be-forgotten voyage the wondrous beauty 
of the sea is dominant. Blue under a gray 
sky, green under a blue sky, “in flowing 
purple,’’ when fleecy white clouds floated 


Florence Nightingale. 


Florence Nightingale, the ‘‘Angel of the 
Camps,’’ the famous nurse of the Crimean 
War, and the only woman who ever re- 
ceived the Order of Merit, died August 13, 
at her London home. Although she had 
been an invalid for a long time, her death 
was somewhat unexpected. An attack of 
heart failure brought the end. During 
recent years, owing to her feebleness and 
advanced age, Miss Nightingale had re- 
ceived but few visitors. On May 12 last, she 
celebrated her ninetieth birthday and was the 
recipient of a congratulatory message from 
King George. 

Florence Nightingale, the “lady with the 
lamp,’’ took her first name from Florence in 
Italy, where she was born in 1820. Her 
father was a well-to-do English squire, who, 
after a temporary sojourn in the Italian 
city, returned with his family to England 
where they had a home at Lea Hall, Devon- 
shire. Already as a young girl Florence 
lavished on animals the sympathetic nature 
which was later to be devoted to men. 

There is a touching story of her care 
of a dog which had been condemned to 
death because it had broken its leg. Her 
nearest friends in this period were her pony 
and a stable cat, the girl’s love of animals 
being so marked that it remained with her 
through life. Meanwhile she busied herself 
in visiting the sick and in caring for ill 
members of her own family. It was largely 
the nursing of the poor in her own neigh- 
borhood that first impressed on her mind the 
need there was for the trained nurse. 

By and by, under the influence of Eliza- 
beth Fry, the prison philanthropist, Flor- 
ence Nightingale began to qualify herself- 
for the task of the hospitals in London. 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, and then inspected 
the hospitals of France, Germany, and Italy. 


ever-changing beauty, indescribable and 
illimitable. When the voyage began, the 
moon was in the first quarter and became 
full about the end of the voyage. Many of 
the nights were a revelation of what moon- 
light can be upon the ocean. 

There were distinct expressions of regret 
from many when it was announced that the 
voyage would be completed in a day less 
than the schedule time. The days were 
few enough and short enough! Besides, 
going eastward, watches had to be set for- 


j 
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She finally, as a voluntary nurse, entered 
the institution of Kaiserswerth in Ger- 
many, where a Protestant sisterhood was at 
work, and it was here that she realized the 
idea of the trained nurse which had slowly 
grown up in her own mind in England. 
After leaving Kaiserswerth she sojourned in 
Paris, studying surgery in the hospitals, 
visiting the homes of the poor, and remain- 
ing for some time with the Sisters of St. Vin- 
cent. : 

The war with Russia began in the spring 
of 1854, when she was thirty-four years of 
age, Along with reports of the battle of 
Alma came news that the wounded were 
lying uncared for. There had been gross 
neglect in the war administration, and the 
commissariat had broken down. William 
Howard Russell, correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, directed public attention to the 
lack of food and clothing, as well as to the 
neglect of the wounded in the field. ‘‘ There 
is not,’ he said, ‘‘the least attention to de- 
cency or cleanliness. Are there no devoted 
women among us, able and willing to go 
forth to minister to the sick and suffering 
soldiers?*’ 

Secretary of War Herbert recommended 
Miss Nightingale for the position of stuper- 
intendent of nurses, and on Oct. 29, 1854, 
she left for the Crimea with thirty-seven other 
women, most of them of gentle birth and 
of training in the hospitals. Miss Nightin- 
gale was now a national figure. These 
women nurses for the army made an inno- 
vation which conservative England could 
hardly understand. They arrived the day 
after the battle of Inkerman. 

The barrack hospital at Scutari was an 
immense building. Each side of its quad- 
rangle was nearly a quarter of a mile long. 
Here were 18,000 wounded men, and here, 
too, were filth, pestilence, disorder, and in- 
competence. 

The lady-in-chief faced the frightful situ- 
ation without flinching. First of all she 
broke red tape with complete disregard for 
English traditions. She organized her force 
and compelled the commissary department to 
honor her requests. Backed up by the head 
of the War Department, she received obedi- 
ence even from the highest quarters in the 
field. After she had been at Scutari for 
three months, filth and disorder had dis- 
appeared and attendance on the patients 
was being carried on in an intelligent and 
systematic manner. Miss Nightingale made 
a personal inspection of the wards, and she 
became the idol of the common soldiery. 

“The beds,”’ wrote the Times correspond- 
ent, ‘‘over which she and her nurses are 
laboring are not to be reckoned in numbers, 
but in miles.” 

At night when her assistant nurses, half 
dead with fatigue, were asleep, for hours 
Florence Nightingale was moving from cot 
to cot, her little night lamp in her hand, 
making certain that all was right. It is 
in this attitude that she is shown in the statue 
that stands in the Nightingale home, and 
this was the service which inspired Long- 
fellow to write ‘“‘The Lady with the Lamp”’. 

In May, 1855, Miss Nightingale went to 
Balaklava to try to bring order out of chaos 
in the wretched hospital conditions there. 
She had been at the Balaklava Sanatorium 
only a few days when she was stricken with 
the Crimean fever. The news of her illness 
was received at Scutari and London with 
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horror. Miss Tooley, her biographer, says Jing white birches and sugar-yielding rock 


that the sick men in the Barrack Hospital 
turned their faces to the wall and cried like 
children. But after a two weeks’ pros- 
tration the lady-in-chief recovered  suffi- 
ciently to be removed to Scutari. Thence 
she returned to England. 

She arrived in England incognito on Aug. 
8, 1856, and succeeded in making her way 
quietly to her home at Lea Hurst. For days 
the streets in the neighborhood of the rail- 
way station were black with people. When 
it became known that she was at Lea 
Hurst, enormous crowds congregated in the 
neighborhood for the purpose of showing 
their appreciation of her noble services. The 
Queen received her at Balmoral, personally 
decorating her with a beautiful jewelled 
ornament. Besides these honors, the sum of 
48,000 pounds was raised as a testimonial to 
her, but she declined to accept it, and at 
her suggestion the money was devoted to the 
foundation of an institution for training 
nurses, and was called the Nightingale fund, 
of which she became one of the administrators. 
In 1861, when the war for the Union broke 
out, the United States government consulted 
her, and the result of her interest and advice 
was the formation of the Red Cross societies, 
which have since come to play so large a 
part in the relief of suffering on the field of 
battle. 

Florence Nightingale spent the later 
years of her life at the Nightingale house in 
South Street, London. Though an invalid, 
confined to her bed, she retained to the last 
her interest in everything pertaining to 
hospitals and sanitation. Her contribu- 
tions to the press were numerous, and she 
wrote several books on nursing. Eight 
years after the Crimean War, she wrote 
a paper entitled ‘‘How People may live 
and not die in India.” 

It is interesting to recall that the first 
protest against the slums of London was 
made by Florence Nightingale, and that 
it was her energetic words that anticipated 
the modern crusade against tuberculosis. 

In 1907 King Edward bestowed upon 
Florence Nightingale the Order of Merit,—a 
distinction which she shared in common with 
only nineteen other eminent personages, 
among them Lords Roberts, Wolseley and 
Kitchener, England’s greatest military men; 
George Meredith, the novelist; Sir I. Alma- 
Tadema and Holman Hunt, the painters; 
James Bryce, British ambassador to the 
United States; John Morley, statesman 
and author; Admiral Togo of Japan, the 
winner of the fight in Tsushima Straits; 
Lord Cromer, for many years British admin- 
istrator of Egypt; and Lord Lister, the great 
surgeon. In 1908, London conferred the 
freedom of the city upon the heroine. 


A Leaf from a Summer Pastor’s 
Journal. 


BY MARY L. LEGGETT. 


“Well named ‘Vermont,’’’ was my ex- 
clamation at first glimpse of the ‘‘Green 
Mountain State.’’ Interminable hills and 
intervales ‘‘in verdure clad’’! I had never 
looked forth upon such rich and vivid green- 
ness of landscape, except in Egypt’s valley 
of the Nile, as here gladdens the eyes of the 
summer pilgrim. 

Forests of hemlock and beech, of gleam- 


maples, crown every summit and sloping 
hillside. The smiling valleys entice not 
the fleecy flocks alone, but sheep of up- 
right stature also, to follow the shepherd 
of souls through ‘‘green pastures’? and 
“beside still waters.’”’ On the dusty high- 
way the ear is refreshed by a deep under- 
song of a rushing, foaming stream, which 
leaps down the heights through a steep 
gorge cleft in vine-draped rocks. 

“Does it rain?’’? asked a weary child, as 
the dust-covered stage rolled toward the 
village in the valley. 

“Oh, no,” his mother laughingly replied. 
“Don’t you see that the sun is shining? It 
is the plashing of the waterfalls yonder in 
the gorge that you hear.” 

“What a cooling sound!” exclaimed an- 
other train-tired passenger, as he breathed 
a deep breath of the fragrant air, sweet with 
the perfume of hemlocks and of new-mown 
hay. The hay harvest had begun: in every 
lowland and meadow the cheerful hay- 
makers were mowing, and many a blithe 
Maud Muller ‘‘raked after”’ in fields of 
grass, daisies, and sweet clover. 

The village, christened in honor of the 
sturdy Stonewall Jackson, clusters its cot- 
tages on terraces of the hills and along the 
brink of the cool-murmuring, rocky stream. 
Two modest white church spires point sky- 
ward, but at this season the gentle villagers 
fix their gaze more constantly upon the 
emerald-green of their hay-lands than upon 
the blue pastures of heaven, where the 
‘“mmortelles’’ are said to grow. ‘This fact 
one of the stage pilgrims, on that last June 
day of the year 1910 a.D., was to learn 
later. That pilgrim was J, who came not 
on pleasure intent to these highlands, but 
as a “‘sower who went forth to sow,” and to 
help to gather and bind the sheaves of a 
harvest stored far aloft above the barns 
where the fringed loads of hay were tossed. 

Who could wonder that on that hot 
Sunday of July 3 fewer than fifty people 
entered the little white temple, open only 
two months of the year? In the other ten 
months, the church habit had been quite 
forgotten and lost. Yet this homelike place 
of worship was dedicated and ministered 
unto for several years by the devoted labors 
of the son of Hosea Ballou, the founder of 
Universalism in America. Except for a few 
loyal and excellent families who were actively 
interested in public welfare, the community 
had fallen apart in small, isolated family 
groups, each striving for its own temporal 
benefit. : 

A farmer said frankly, as he leaned on 
his hay-rake in the meadow, ‘‘Oh, yes: each 
family has been living for itself a long time 
now.” Then he added: “‘I wonder if we 
are really free to live as we would like to, 
any way? It hardly seems to me that we 
are,”’ 

The previous Sunday the preacher’s text 
had been, ‘‘ The truth shall make you free,”’ 
but the good farmer had been absent. 

The pilgrim-preacher made a home ap- 
pointment for an evening’s discussion with 
the friendly farmer, and turned away with 


Deaths. 


TILDEN.—At her home, 63 Maple Street, Milton, 
Mass., Aug. 15, to10, Anna F. Tilden, 67 years, 10 
months, widow of the late William P, Tilden, Jr. 
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faithful men and women are to conduct the 
services, each one Sunday of the month, and 
the Young People’s Christian Union are to 
contribute the song-responses, The sermons 
are to be chosen and provided from a pub- 
lished list of most inspiring messages, sent 
by the pilgrim preacher. 
JACKSONVILLE AND West HAtirax, VT. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


The Beacon. 


A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE 
HoME. 


thoughts that ran“like these:™‘‘After all, 
are we really free to become our best selves 
when we cut ourselves off from community 
life? Must not the individual will be linked 
with other wills in some high purpose and 
endeavor in order to realize our larger. self- 
hood? Must not the many wills act to- 
gether as one will in order to gain true moral 
freedom? Do we not need each other as 
much as we need God, to awaken the re- 
ligious consciousness of the soul? I believe 
that we do,’’ was the conclusion. 

The musing pastor lifted her eyes to the 
eastern hills, beyond which, four miles 
distant, over an ascending road, the high- 
way leads toward another church-spire, 
where the Angelus calls to prayer only dur- 
ing two summer months: there, too, 


“Rallying ‘round a parish steeple, 


Nestle: wanmydtlesilichiabiligicbpient A few weeks ago it was stated in this 


column that the change in our Sunday- 
school paper from a bi-weekly to a weekly 
necessitated a change of name, and the re- 
quest was made that interested friends 
write to us of their preferences. Two sug- 
gestions were made, very Sunday, which 
would continue as nearly as possible the 
name to which a generation had become 
accustomed, and The Beacon, which seemed 
to have a peculiar significance. 

Responses have been received in so large 
numbers as to indicate much interest in the 
matter. These responses were divided into 
three classes, those of directors, those 
written and sent by mail, and those given 
in groups, such as the Summer Institutes 
at Meadville and at the Shoals. Other 
names were suggested, such as the Unitarian 
Beacon, the Sunday Beacon, the Sunday- 
school Beacon, and even lLend-a-Hand. 
The final decision rested with the committee 
to which all matters, regarding the conduct 
of the paper, had been referred by the direc- 
tors, consisting of Mr. Allen French, Rev. 
C. W. Casson, and the president. These 


What persuasive voice could awaken those 
toilers of the hay-land farms to the joy and 
power of the more abundant life of heart 
and soul? 

One of her Sunday’s texts had been, 
“Thou hast put gladness in my heart.” 
The shrewd, honest eyes in those sun-browned 
faces had met her own with a kind of ques- 
tioning wonder, as if to ask, ‘“‘But is not 
religion too solemn a subject for gladness?”’ 
“What, then, shall we do to be saved from 
our sins?”’ The joy-killing blight of the old 
theology had left its shadow upon their 
hearts. Yet twoscore of years ago their 
church had been founded on the faith of 
universal salvation. Was there no glad- 
ness in that faith? Is the gladness profane 
that thrills in the song of the thrush in 
yonder wildwood? Does not the very 
tenderness of God beat in the tiny heart of 
the song-sparrow in that treetop by the 
wayside, as he warbles his gladness to his 
little mate? 

“Ah! here is another thought”; and the 
musing pastor paused in her grassy path, 
to think out her meditation. Surely no 
tiniest bird that sings in farthest wilderness 
sings to itself alone: there is always another 
little heart that quickens at the song. 
Neither is there ever a cry of pain in all 
the world but entreats the sympathy and 
loving-kindness of other hearts for its relief 
and comfort. Do we not often call out to 
each other for help, even before we call to 
God? We are ‘‘members one of another,” 
indeed! ‘There is my theme for my next 
Sunday’s sermon,” murmured the preacher 
to herself as she went on her way home 
to the farm-house behind the tall rock- 
maples. 

“Truly,” she pondered, “what is a church 
but a joining together of those who need 
each other in the search for the ‘deep things 
of God,’ in unity of heart and of will to bring 
the gladness and the power of the law of 
the kingdom of heaven into the common 
daily life. ‘Despise not the day of small 
things’: there is another Sunday’s texti? 
she whispered to herself. 

But some one will ask, ‘‘What shall the 
harvest be” of the ‘‘sower who went forth 
to sow?’’ The sheaf seems small and is 
humbly brought for record: it is only a sheaf 
of pledges, yet it is bound by the “tie that 
binds,’’ indeed, the love of honest hearts — 
the “Angelus” is to ring for prayer every 
Sunday morning of the year! Four nobly 


having a strong personal preference for that 
name, decided so to name it, and The Beacon 
it is. 


above will have charge of the paper, Messrs. 
French and Casson generously devoting 
much time out of their busy lives to this 
service. The paper, it will be remembered, 
is to appear once a week, beginning with the 
first Sunday in October and continuing to 
the first Sunday in June. For the most 
part, there will be but four pages; but it is 
hoped that frequent special numbers will 
appear with eight pages. Our ability to do 
this depends upon the response of our con- 
stituency to the bold venture we are making 
in their behalf. We have many plans look- 
ing toward making The Beacon a welcome 
helper in every Unitarian home, an impor- 
tant addition to the working forces in every 
Unitarian Sunday-school, and a common 
bond between our schools, churches, and 
homes. The low price, twenty-five cents a 
year, puts it within the reach of all. 

While the committee in charge must 
take the lead and be responsible for the 
policy of The Beacon, it is earnestly desired 
that as many as possible co-operate to make 
it successful. Criticisms, suggestions, con- 
tributions (original or selected), and efforts 
to increase the paper’s circulation are ear- 
nestly solicited. Our constituency is not 


three, finding that the weight of the ballots 
was strongly on the side of The Beacon, and 


For the present, the three persons named 
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large, a fact that enforces the necessity as 
it suggests the possibility of covering the 
field pretty thoroughly. We cannot solicit 
subscribers nor pay premiums. We rely 
absolutely on the good will of our friends. 
If some one in every parish will see that 
the Sunday-school is supplied with as many 
copies as it can well use; if parents will send 
in subscriptions for their children; if the 
generous will send us money with which to 
furnish the paper to families and schools that 
will be helped by it, but either do not know 
of it or cannot afford it,—if, in a word, our 
friends will recognize in this enterprise an 
opportunity to co-operate in a splendid 
service for childhood and the liberal faith, 
we shall be able to make our dreams come 
true. 

Our constituency will soon receive letters 
from Mr. Allen French, who is primarily 
in charge of The Beacon, asking for this 
co-operation. We bespeak for that appeal a 
careful reading.and a hearty response. 
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Religious Intetligence. 


Announcements, 


Rev. 
preach 
II A.M. 


Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., of Roslindale 
will preach at King’s Chapel, Boston, Au- 
gust 21, at 10.30 A.M. 


Rev. Charles E. Park of Boston will preach 
in the Union Chapel at Little Boar’s Head, 
N.H., Sunday, August 21, at Ir A.M. 


At the First Parish Church, Meeting-house 
Hill, Dorchester, on Sunday, August 21, 
Rev. C. A. Henderson of Wilmington, Del.,: 
will preach. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, the 
summer union service on Sunday morning, 
August 21, at 11 o’clock, will be conducted 
by Rev. Walter F. Greenman of Milwaukee. 


At All Souls’ Church, Fourth Avenue and 
20th Street, New York, a union service will 
be held Sunday, August 21, at II A.M., con- 
ducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey of Brook- 
lyn. The public are cordially invited. 


Churches. 

FAIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Memorial 
Church, Rev. Frank Lowe Phalen: Rey. 
Lewis G. Wilson, secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, will preach August 21. 


James De Normandie, D.D., will 
at Nahant Sunday, August 21, at 


MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA.—At the First 
Unitarian Church, 11 a.m., August 21, Dr. 
Robert Collyer will preach. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
po pene temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 


meet increasing demands, 


Henry M. Williams, President. 

Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas, 
Parker B. Field, Suseri b, 

277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Rev. William A. P. Willard. 


Rev. William A. P. Willard, a useful and 
esteemed minister of our body, passed 
away at his home in Cambridge, Mass., 
August 13, in the seventy-ninth year of his 
age. He was born in Sterling, Mass., edu- 
cated in the public schools, Leicester Acad- 
emy, the State Normal School of New 
Hampshire, and entered Amherst College 
in 1853. He gained the degree of A.M. in 
1863, and later took special courses at 
Harvard. Under the direction of Rev. Sam- 
uel W. McDaniel, then minister of the 
First Parish at Brighton, Mr. Willard, who 
was then master of the grammar school, 
made preparations to enter our ministry. 
He was ordained in 1869 at Warwick, and 
held pastorates there and at Sudbury. 
Later he served the churches in Hubbards- 
ton, North Andover, Stow, Lowell, and 
Neponset, and was held in high regard for 
his earnest, devoted, unassuming labors and 
kindly, upright character. Ill-health com- 
pelled his retirement from regular church 
work, but he gladly accepted pulpit service 
as long as he was able to respond. He is 
survived by five children and his wife, who 
was the daughter of the late Rev. William 
H. Knapp and sister of Rev. Arthur May 
Knapp. 

Services were conducted at his home on 
Tuesday by Rev. B. F. McDaniel. The 
burial was at Sterling on Wednesday. 


Hospitality. 


Working-class women are by nature ex- 
tremely hospitable, but the narrowness of 
their houses and the supreme claims of 
husband and children often prevent them 
from gratifying the inclination until late in 
life. Poverty is no hindrance to hospitality 
and charity, as I have learned from many 
widows in large towns living in single rooms 
on out-relief or a tiny pension, nor are they 
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Now— 
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the question reduces 


itself to 


just this: 


Are you willing to 


‘trust to chance 


in 


buying soda crackers, 


Ol sale 


you going to 


assure yourself of get- 
ting the finest soda 
crackers ever made— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


checked by false pride. As long as they are 

‘satisfied with the cleanliness of their imme- 
diate surroundings, they will receive any 
guest, gentle or simple, with the same quiet 
dignity. 

On one occasion a widow of seventy-six 
invited me to tea with her; but I was given 
ten days’ notice, and it was what my Lon- 
don patients called ‘‘quite a classy ent’- 
tainment.’’ A white cloth was spread on 
a low table in front of the fire, and I sat ina 
basket-chair with cushions. ‘‘I had the 
cakes toasted in the kitchen,’ said my 
hostess. ‘‘This fine spring day I thought a 
large fire would be too much for you.” I 
knew that she rented a single room at 1s. 9d., 
and that we were sitting in it; but I mur- 
mured polite assent. The dish had only 
been ‘‘genteelly’’ full, and presently she 
said, “I must ring for some more hot cakes.”’ 
She rapped on the wall,—no child could 
have made-believe in more whole-hearted 
fashion. The door opened about ten inches, 
and an arm and hand passed in a steaming 
dish. I knew the arm: it belonged to an 
unpolished but kindly disposed neighbor, 
and I was in an awkward position. Ought 
I to speak to the arm or not? My hostess 
cut the knot: ‘‘ You must excuse Mrs. Black. 
She’s not dressed.” 

Later in the afternoon she told me that, 
although an only and much-loved child, ' 


a? 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


a Package 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


she had been trained in a severe school of 
manners. When, some seventy years pre- 
viously, her mother first began to take her 
out to tea, her manners often broke down 
under the strain of excitement, fatigue, or 
the bad example of other children; and then, 
“Mother would seem to pass it over at the 
time, but, when she got me home, how she 
did whip me!” On the still more solemn 
occasions when the visits were returned, to 
‘’scape whipping’’ was practically impos- 
sible. 

A modern mother of the same class re- 
minded me of the mad woman in ‘The 
Green Graves of Balgowrie.”” She told me 
that, when she was expecting a friend to tea, 
she dressed and sat in the middle of the room 
and played the part of the visitor, and her 
children had to come in one by one, shut the 
door gently, and welcome the guest with a 


few polite remarks considered suitable to the 
occasion, and this had to be done over and 
over again until she was satisfied with their 
deportment. Hardest of all, if asked to 
“play a tune” or recite a poem, the children 
were to do it at once, and ‘‘as if only anxious 
to give pleasure.”—M. Loane, in the. Spec- 
tator. 


For the first time since Spain has had 
a parliament, a Jew, the banker Bauer of 
Madrid, has been elected to the Cortes. 
He is doubtless related to the well-known 
Abbé Bauer, who was Empress Eugenie’s 
confessor, and is credited with having had 
some influence in bringing about the Franco- 
Prussian war. His nephew, the banker, has 
retained his allegiance to his ancestral faith, 
and we thus have an avowed Jew helping to 
rule the country of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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Pleasantries, 


She: “He says he loves me, yet he has 
only known me two days.” Her friend: 
“Well, perhaps that’s the reason, dear.” 


“There ain’t but one trouble with this 
here city air,’ said Uncle Rufe, sniffing 
the atmosphere speculatively: ‘‘it do need 
ventilatin’.”—Holland Magazine. 


“T see dresses are to be worn longer than 
usual this season.’ ‘‘Well,’’ observed his 
wife, ‘if they are to be worn longer than I 
wear mine, they will have to be made of 
sheet iron, that’s all!”’ 


Perhaps I have been overzealous in trying 
to inculcate a spirit of respect for those in 
authority. One child asked me, ‘Who 
wrote the Bible?’’ and received the best an- 
swer I was able to give him. Drawing a 
long sigh, he said, “I always thought Mr. 
Twitmeyer [our superintendent] wrote the 
Bible.’’—Teacher. 


A case called one of the workers of a settle- 
ment to a house where every day she passed 
two Chinamen at work and came to nod to 
them. So an inquiry as to the other John 
was natural the morning that only one of 
them was there. And the answer was this: 
“Him in hop’tal. Chlistee-an gentleman 
hit ’im on the head.’’—Charities. 


My Celtic neighbor distrusts hospitals. 
Said she: ‘‘They’re alwus sayin’ oprashun. 
My own Maggie, when she went, the dochters 
they said, said they, ‘She’s got appende- 
ceetes,’ that new kind of thing. And I 
begged, ‘O dochter darlint, give her two 
days’ chance.’ And what do you think? 
Before thim two days was out, she coughed 
it up.” —Charities. 


An Englishman who was yachting in the 
northern seas says that one day, on coming on 
board, he found the steward waiting for him 
with an unopened can of French string 
beans in his hand. ‘If you please, sir,’ 
he said, “‘you told me to use this for vege- 
tables, but I’m thinking there’s a mistake, 
for this is some kind of fish’s fins.’ And 
he pointed to a word on the label. The 
gentleman followed his finger and read, 
“ FHaricots verts fins.” 


Punch once had a scene in which a district 
visitor is shown entering the cottage of a 
poor woman. ‘The visitor is evidently new 
to the business and somewhat embarrassed. 
The cottager says: “I’m quite well, thank 


yer, miss; but I ain’t seed you afore. Y’re 
fresh at it, ain’t yer, miss?’”’ ‘I have never 
visited you before, Mrs. Johnson.’ The 


woman dusts a chair. ‘‘Well,’’ she says, 
‘‘ver sits down here, an’ yer reads me a 
short psalm, yer gives me a shillin’, and then 
yer goes!” 


Cunnel Breckenridge, meeting Majah 
Buffo’d of Lexington one day, asked: ‘‘ What 
is the meaning, suh, of the conco’se befo’ 
the co’thouse?”’ To which the majah re- 


plied: ‘‘Gen. Buckneh, suh, is making a 
speech. Gen. Buckneh, suh, is a _ bo’n 
oratah.”’ ‘‘What do you mean by a bo’n 
oratah?”’ “If you or I, suh, were asked 


how much two and two make, we would 
reply, ‘foh.’ When this is asked a bo’n 
oratah, he replies: ‘When in the co’se of 
human events it becomes necessa’y to take 
an integeh of the second denomination and 
add it, suh, to an integeh of the same de- 
nomination, the result, suh (and I have the 
science of mathematics to back me in my 
judgment),—the result, suh (and I say, 
without feah of successful contradiction, 
suh), the result is fo’.’ That’s a bo’n 
oratah.’’—The Lyceumite. 
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PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 
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THE TEMPLETON INN 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 


**In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands”’ 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 
air, pure water, best of beds, good 


food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PEercivaAL BiopGett, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1910. 


Antique Viewsof ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘‘Some of the views are taken from 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
l_etters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN 


engravings now exceedingly rare, and| School for Girls and Young Ladies 


all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For sale by GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


a girl preparing for Vassar, Wellesley, 
Smith, ount Holyoke, or Boston 


For 


Radcliffe, 
University, a scholarship is offered in one of the 


best girls’ boarding schools in New England. 
Write for particulars. Address Scholarship, care 
of the Christian Register. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, na. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras, For cata- 
logue address, TaEopoRE PaRrKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


.. » PRINTERS |THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 
Kimball School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
24th year. Superior preparation for New England 
Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 
and special courses. Gymnasium, field sports. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Miss E. A. Kimball, Principal. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
Fatt, TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 21. 
For Catalogue address 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR BOYS. Location 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FO h, dey end Sea 
ful, in one of New England’s most beautiful residential 
villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. Thorough 
preparation for college. Unusual attention given boys 
under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives forall. Large, 
airy gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, address 
Dr. G. R. Wate, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The Highland Military Academy 


WORCESTER, MASS. Established in 1856 
Healthful location in the “Heart of the Commonwealth.” 
Efficient faculty. Preparation for the best institutions. 
Terms $400. Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton. D.D.,LL.D., Visitor. 
Address Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


ERIC FOREST SCHOOL 
POWDER POINT, - DUXBURY, MASS. 
Box 638. ¥. B. KNAPP, Director. 


The MacDutfie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDutffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine gymnasium, new this year, 


College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


General high school course. 
ate work, 


Music and Art. 
Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


Postgradu- 


